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n, have at least two pair, and, on a well regula- 
wd planiation, three pair every year. 
lars to a negro, that makes four millions to those | 
shoemakers here in Massachusetts to shoe our ne- } 
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WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 


The United States Constitution is ‘a covenant with 
death, and an agreement with hell’ 


NO UNION 


te ‘ The free States are the guardians and essen- 
tial supports of slavery. We are the jailers and con- 
stables of the institution. . . . There is some excuse 
for communities, when, under a generous impulse, 
they espouse the cause of the oppressed in other States, 
and by force restore their rights; but they are without 
excuse in aiding other States in binding on men an 
unrighteous yoke. On this subject, ovR FATHERS, IN 
FRAMING THE CONSTITUTION, SWERVED FROM THB 
uicut. We their children, at the end of half a cen« 
tury, see the path of duty more clearly than they, 
and must walk in it. To this point the public mind 
has long been tending, and the time has come for looke 
ing at it fully, dispassionately, and with manly and 
Christian resolution. . . . No blessing of the Union 
ean be a compensation for taking part in the enslaving 
of our fellow-creatures; nor ought this bond to be 
perpetuated, if experience shall demonstrate that it 
can only continue through our participation in wrong 
doing. To this conviction the free States are tending.’ 
— WituaMm Exteny Cuannina. 
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Our Country is the World, our Countrymen are all Mankind. 


“OCTOBER 26, 1860. 
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LEFUGE OF OPPRESSION. 


<~ppeCH OF HON. WILLIAM L. YANCEY. 
wis from an audacious, defiant, and ribaldrous 

n defence of slavery, delivered in Faneuil 

Friday evening, Oct. 12, before ‘The National 
ocracy 
er, of Alabama :— 
speech, Mr. Seward compared the North- 

South as the favorite region where the 
jom live. Ihave no doubt the sons of 
there. But we at the South are just as 
hey in the Northwest. ‘The Northwest last 


» in 1857 rather, three years ago—was near- | 
y £ 


a t. Why, the Northwest aint out of debt 


I is a business man, happen to know that the 

{ Boston and New York sent notes to 

South months before they were due, begging 

y might be cashed, and I among others bad 

id to Northern merchants to save them from 

ruptey, being enab'ed to do ro by the brilliant 
the South. 


aperity ol 
en the gentleman undertakes to draw an in- 
1s eomparison between the North and the South, 
not return evil for evil by drawing an invidious 
irison, but as your great statesman once said 
Massachusetts—* There stands Massachusetts— 
uther!’ I say of the South— There she is— 

ther!’ and that is enough. (Great ap- 


' Well, now, what share have you of that great 
ith? We don’t keep it all. 
titution, no matter what you say about it, has 
i Every man who makes shoes at Lynn is 
in every nigger. 

ikers there who are interested, I know, for I buy 
sof them for my slaves. The South buys its 
shoes in Boston and New York. How much do you | 
think they pay to the North? At a reasonable cal- | 
lation, two millions out of the four millions of ne- | 
res wear shoes. The grown negroes, working | 


At two dol- 


g Now, supposing they were Jamaica niggers, | 
how many shoes would they buy ? 
Now, then, about clothes. We clothe all our ne- 
groes. We of the South do not choose to spend our 
werk in manufacturing. 
uper and better than we. 


people, and we want to buy where we can buy cheap- | 


If I cannot raise my meat as cheap as I can 
iy it, I will pay you for it. If L cannot make 
lothes for my negroes as cheap as I buy them of 
you, I will pay you for them. I will do what I 
think is for my interest. And I tell you that is the 
nly way to make a good, great and happy people. 
(Applause. ) 

Build up a Chinese wall around Boston, and your 
people would starve ina little while. Four millions 
{ niggers have to be clothed. On the average, it 
will take ten yards to clothe one of them. That is 
eap enough ; but ours isa mild climate, and little 
srequired. There, then, is forty million yards. 
Your woolens must cost—some of your merchants 
tell me—say twenty cents a yard, I reckon ; and 


cottons must cost in the neighborhood of ten | 


cents. That makes forty millions of yards of cloth, 
Weraging fifteen cents a yard. 
You perceive what a vast amount—say ten mil- 


{ dollars—is required to pay you for these | 


We buy other manufactured goods of the 

New England and Northern States—all our hoes, 
ghs and such things—say five millions of dollars 
worth. We have four millions of slaves, and we re- 
ire fully five millions of dollars to buy these things 


irry on our industry. We spend every year for 
purpose of shoeing and clothing these negroes, 
y millions of dollars. Some of your people at 
¢ North insist upon dealing with the ethics and 


nls of this institution, and say it can be dis- 
sed with. I want to know of the Lynn shoe- 
makers what will become of their employment? 
‘bat will happen to all the pretty girls in the fac- 
ries? You ought to have something better for 
todo. They ought to go South, and become 
¢ wives of agriculturists. What is to become of 
vast Industry, which depends on keeping our 
liggers clothed and fed ? 
\ 
s free? 
Nir. Yancey—They would not wear them if they 
I will touch that branch of the argu- 
‘presently. [Cries of ‘Put him out ’"—allud- 
questioner.| No, no—don’t 7? anybody 
hat is a very proper question to ask. It shows 
‘at your mind {to the querist] is working in the 
stdirection, (Applause and laughter.) 
i) , alter we have got our negroes in good con- 
‘on to commence the year’s work, January, 1861, 
‘ure prepared to spend your hard winter pretty 
lortably, We ean spend our mild winters very 
Peasintly; and you have got eomething to carry 
« throagh—I allude to the working mass of the 
‘uunity—the great industrial masses of the com- 
‘nity, who, with wives and children to take care 
“ oecasionally some sickly member of the fam- 
* Who cannot labor. That deserves the interest 
‘“< consideration of every man who dares to think 
*&thoment that he is a statesman. 
he South has this year $250,000,000 of exports. 
‘is to become of them? They come back 
the ports of Boston and New York, assist- 


t 


i 


« the shipping interests of the whole world. Our 
Puation is a wealthy and luxurious people, and 
“nds millions every year to see your sights and 


Mount Washington. 
‘our palatial steamers with travellers. We buy 
‘sr fine shoes, our linens, our cottons and the 
ERY dresses of our ladies. You get £100,000,000 
‘tof that $250,000,000, and this added to the 
*1.000 000 spent for ourslaves,makes £140,000,000 
rock, Pent amongst you. It comes from the hard- 
wont Negroes, Whose industry your philosophers 
2 destroy by setting them free. (Applause.) 
r the gentleman asked me a question: Will not 
_“ nigger do this if free? The answer is already 
“mae The wise men of England thought it 
ald “ “done ; the wise men of France thought it 
is be done. So, fanatical speculative theorists, 
m , .) 16 18 true, just sach men as your Lincolns 
aa your Sewards, got these Governments to abolish 
in 'y In their West India Islands, which then pro- 
od on ‘re wealth than all the Southern States. 
Gover” meee has been protected by the English 
, ‘rnment. What do they do? 


all day and prowl about all night. 
everybody else, (Laughter. ) 


4, re Is one thing that a n will plant, and 
“at is a pumpkin; but he will caver werk it after” 
He will prowl about among the 
~Toosts, their pigs and chickens and 
you the gleaning which is done in 
by these niggers beats Ruth entirely. 
- No people can exist in the neighbor- 
1 They are naturally 
ther e _ Six months of the year the 

“Rometer is as high as 110° in the shade, and 


© piants it, 
*ighbors’ hen 
geese, TI tell 
‘hese fields } 
She was fair 
* Md of & mass of free n 
disposed to be laxy. 


'| of Boston, by Hon. {!] William L. | 


This nigger in- | 


There are some shoe- | 


(Laughter. ) | 


You can manufacture 
We are a free trade | 


your watering places, your Bunker Hill and your | 
They cover your rivers and | 


Why, they sleep 
They make 
ing themselves, and steal everything made by 


130° in the open sun; and in such a climate, man 
is disposed ‘to be listless and quiet. Read the fate 
of St. Domingo, and of the islands where these peo- 
|ple are set free. 
| millions of wealth, there are now only hundreds of 
thousands. 
| A Vorce—If your negroes were free, wouldn't 
they make cotton? 
| Mr. Yancey—That’s a fair question, and you 
| will take my experience in relation to it. In that 
climate, where cotton is raised in its rigor, where 
it requires heat and moisture, the lands are level, 
the streams low and sluggish, and the trees are 
clothed with a weeping moss which seers to mourn 
the miasma which infests the country. 

Several years ago, I passed over a road leading to 
| Tuscaloosa, in Alabama, called the Old Line Creek 
road. It is a level cotton region. When I went to 
| Alabama, in 1836, what do you think that was 
ealled? It was called the widow’s road. There 
was not a male head of a family living there. The 
women lived there because they were not exposed to 
' the noonday sun nor the night air. Being engaged 
}in household duties, they escaped the mortality that 
| carried off nearly every man living on that road. I 
{mention this to show you the nature of the South- 
jern climate. No man exposes himself to the heat 
of the sun without great danger, and we have to 
take great care of ourselves. The white man can- 
| not stand the climate; the negro can. While the 
| overseer would seek shelter under a tree or an um- 
| brella, the negro would look the sun in the eye 
|} without flinching. He prospers and breeds like a 
rabbit. s * e * * 
| What will the election of Lincoln do with this 
sort of labor? You would not touch a slave, but 
| you demand that we shall keep where we are. You 
| say that we are equals in this Government; bat is 
| it right to say we shall not carry our property into 
the territories? (* Yes!’ ‘Yes!’ *No!’ *No!’) 
You go with your labor where you please. 

A Vorce— No, sir! we can’t go South!’ 

Mr. Yancey—Yes, sir, you ean go South. 





{ 


There 


|isn't @ man among you who is not welcome, if he, together. 
| don’t come to steal our niggers. (‘ Good!’ *Good!’) | the sentiment of thousands of my fellow-country- 


We have plenty of Northern men in our city; we 
have merchants and mechanics in Montgomery, and 


| we have men who deal in shoes and hats and other Union. 


goods, from New England, who are honored and re- 
| spected citizens with ourselves. They do not try 
|to steal our property, or to incite rebellion, and 
they stay. But let any one come, with a lighted 
torch to this magazine under us, to blow us up, 
j}and destroy our society, and we would be less than 
| men if we did not hang him to the highest tree. 
(Great applause.) 

| And why isit that I am allowed to speak here 
| to-night, to this vast, intelligent auditory of mon 
jof all parties, and to be treated with respect? 
| (‘ Free speech !* * Free speech! *) 1t is because of 
jonesingle fact. I respect your rights, and trample 
}on none of them. t will spend my life-blood in 
| their defence, if necessary. (Great cheering.) Now, 
then, if this policy of Mr. Lincoln is to be inau- 
| gurated, what is to be the effect? Its effect will be 
| that we shall be confined to the place where we are 
now. (* That's right!*) Our negroes will decrease 
'rapidly in price; the institution will be confined to 
one locality, and that will be an injury to our 
perety and our prosperity. If you say to a 
armer, you shall remain where you are, and shall 
not move when circumstances make it for your ad- 
/ vantage to move, you have thus circumscribed him, 
| you have struck & fatal blow at his propserity. In 
| the first place, you have struck a blow at his liberty 
|of moving his property where he pleases. And to 
slave property, this is a greater blow than to any 
| other species. I will tell you why. Virginia sells 
|a large number of niggers every year. If the Re- 
“ag ae should come in power, their policy would 
'be to prevent the slave trade between the Statas. 
| They’ve already abolished it in the District of 
| Columbia, and for the sake of argument let us ad- 
{mit that they have the right to prohibit it between 
|the States. Does good faith, does good policy 


{ ; : : - ; “ m oe ae 
jor not? You restrict the institution in Virginia, 
{and you destroy the value of our property. ‘Now, 
then, wherever you take my property by saying you 


| Species of property. 


/ Shall not sell, you destroy the value of that whole 


- passed personal liberty bills to free our slaves, and 
| denied om our, rights uitder this Constitution—we 
| will still live one united people, if you will give us 


Where there were hundreds of; the assurance in November next that no sectional 


| anti-slavery party shall ever reign over this country. 
I have my fears and my hopes; but I do honestly 
| believe that this Union, formed by our fathers, 
| would not survive the shock that would be given it, 
‘should such a party as Abe Lincoln's gain the as- 
| eendency in this government. 
| The people of the South would deplore such a 
) calamity, and feel themselves degraded in the eyes 
lof the civilized world. Humanity would even re- 
‘volt at such an idea; for what would become of five 
millions of slaves, cast out upon the cold charities 
of mankind, should the doctrine gf emancipation 
be carried out? Pause for a moment, my Northern 
brethren! Remembor that the Christian slave is 
now happy and contented. Would you make him 
miserable by depriving him of his master, who loves 
him and provides for him? If you would, you are 
not a friend of humanity; you are a traitor to the 
best interests of your fellow-man. But if you be- 
lieve bis condition can be rendered better, why not 
be charitable towards him by permitting him to be 
benefitted by your benevolence? If you are in 
earnest about his happiness and freedom, why do 
you exclude him from your Northern States? Do 
you expect us of the South to live on an @ uality 
| with the slave that you would emancipate? If you 
do, I tell you, as a Southern man, you are mistaken. 
You can never consummite such an end, Your 
purposes and plans are too vain and absurd, We 
know what is best fur our condition. Weare satis- 
fied that the good of society and of mankind re- 
quires that the negro, among us, should be in the 
condition of slavery. Exp2rienc? has proven that 
he is happiest in that condition. Why, then, do you 
war upon the South for his freedom? You tell me 
it is for the negro’s good. Bat T tell you itisa 
\war against the negro’s good. Stop, then, your 
\ agitati yn, which arouses the hatred and passions of 
‘your countrymen against us, Now let us reason 
It is my individual opinion, and [ speak 


men, that if Ab2 Lincoln is elected President, there 
is no possible chance for the preservation of this 
D> you want me to tel! you how it can be 
dissolved? Now [Lam not a disunionist,—not even 
if Lincoln is eleectad. But suppose a body of men, 
numbering one thousand, were to organize them- 
selves in the State of South Carolina, for the pur- 
pose of resisting the goverament of Lincola; and 
that if Lincoln should dispatch government troops 
to quell such a resistance, do you not think every 
Southern State would fly off its hinges to the aid of 
South Carotina? Undoubtedly they would. Then 
would bloodshed and war ensue. Suppose, again, 
‘that Lincoln should appoint an Abolition postmas- 
ter in every town and city of the South; do you 
‘think that the Southern people would sabmit to it? 
‘No! I tell you not, my Northern brethren ; never. 
I do not believe that there are five hundred disunion- 
lists per sein the Southern States. But five or six 
hundred of such could disrupt this Union forever. 
| We are daily uniting here for the defeat of Lin- 
{eoln’s election; and we are happy to hear that such 
‘a movement has been made in New York and Penn- 
sylvania. We trast that, with the vote of these 
two gallant States, the South will be able to defeat 
such an election. We have now only to look to 
the efforts of the Democracy and the conservative 
men of the North, to help us in this hour of need. 
If all such eff rts fail, we are gone forever. 
| There are true men in the North—thousands of 
them yet—men that I have ever loved, who will 
save the Constitutioa from destruction. Yes, men 
‘like Caleb Cashing, Dickinson and Hallett, who 
jare powerful when the Union is in danger. 
| As far as Goorgia is concerned, we are going for 
) Breckinridge and Line, because they are for the 
\Union founded upon the Constitution, and the 
equality of the States. 

Now, Massrs. Elitors, let m2 close by invoking a 
\just Providence, which has ever preserved us from 


towards your brothers require that you shall do it | danger, to continue us, (in prosperity as well as ad- 


| versity,) one and inseparable, now and forever. 
\ . 


A UNION DEMOCRAT. 


> - ——— 


| 


_ FREEDOM OF SPEECH. 


Suppose you passed a law that the owners of real/ The following statement from the Charleston 


|it would be to the real estate of Massachusetts! 


| The value of property consists in the right of sale South for home sooner than he expected. 


\ Voice—Would not they want clothes if they | entate shall not sell it except for debt,—what a blow 


Courier will explain the reasons why Mr. Brewster 
of Kingston, in this State, was induced to leave the 
He is 


jor interchange; and when you take away the right! now held up as a quasi martyr, as an inoffensive 


| of sale, you have destroyed property and its value. 
An element of property is the right to buy and the account of his health, and driven away simply be- 
you limit the right, {cause he was a Northern min. We perceive that a 





j right to sell, and as quick as 


\vor destroy its value. 


| school-teacher, seeking employm nt at the South on 


‘conspicuous position was assigned to Mr. Brewster, 


If the Republican policy is carried out, you make | « recently from Alabama,’ in the Wide-Awake pro- 
| the people set these negroes free, and by law drive | cession of Tuesday evening. 


| them out of the State of Virginia; and when they | 


Upon the whole, the account of Mr. Brewster’s 


/come by hundreds of thousands upon Massachusetts, | retirement from the sphere of daties sought by him, 
; when you have doubled your pauper houses and jails, upon rather treacherous pretences, considering he 


j 


| great herd. 


then you will begin to pass laws to drive back this was an abolitionist, is not very creditable to him. 
There is but one State that shows that ][¢ is in vain to reason with those who insist upx 


on 
| her cant and cry about negro equatity is not mere saying just what they please, just where they 


| ~ 

| ——: 
- 

} 


| please. We have no idea that any Northern gen- 


ou in Massachusetts allow negroes to be lawyers; \tleman or lady would meet with the slightest in- 
| you allow them to vote. In our country—without dignity in any Southern State, if he conversed on 
{meaning any disrespect, I say it—we have a white ahy subject, even slavery, in proper company and in 


| government; yours seems to be a mulatto govern- g manner becoming ladies and gentlemen everywhere. 


| ment. 
| fathers never designed it. 


Now our fathers never designed that—your ]f he held conference with the negroes, in the spirit 
Your fathers and my of an abolitionist, or seemed likely to do 80, we 


| fathers built this government on two ideas; the first | should no more be surprised to see him sent away, 


| 


{ other white man. 


| is the inferior race. (Applause and hisses.) 


‘slaves, and that they should be bought and sold 


jis, that the white race is the citizen, and the master than we should to see the same mischance happen to 
\ Face, and that every white man is the equal of every 4 Southerner, who should devote himself deliberately 
The second idea is that the negro | to stirring up discontent and ill-will between em- 


|ployers and the employed in any manufacturing 


Your fathers so provided it that there should be town of New England. We mean no offensive com- 


-\panison between the several classes; but every one 


| They held the negro to be the servile race, and you | would feel that the conduct of such a person was 


| demanded the privilege of selling and buying them 


| you, and hold them now. 


- | deserving the highest indignation—and it would re- 


)} You did buy and sell them, and we bought them of | eeive it. 
} This is the government | 


Perhaps the best illustration we ever heard, on 


| of the white man, and our civilization and industry | this point, came from a friend who was conversing 
| rest upon the fact that our fathers recognized the ‘on the same subject with an indignant Free-Soiler, 
| truth that the negro was a slave, and was destined | who complained that Northern citizens could not 


| to be a slave. 





LETTER FROM GEORGIA. 
From the New York Journal of Commerce. 
Tatzorron, Ga., Oct. 9, 1860. 
warmer for the Union of these States than mine 


et, I have fearful apprehensions as to its 
ity and safety. For the Union with the 


whereon it was formed. 


ing to stand by this 
freédom. She sa 





Messrs. Eprrors,—There is no heart that beats | ————— 
:} The * Wide-Awakes’ (this was the name borne 
rpeta-| by John Brown’s troopers) paraded here Tuesday. 
‘onstitu-|'There were companies from far and near, and of all 
tion, 1 do not think there can be found any stronger | colors. It is a little singular that these men should 
advocates anywhere than the people of the South ; | have selected the anniversary of Brown’s murderous 
bat, agzravated by the grievances and aggressions | invasion of Virginia tor their display, when they 
that have been committed against us on the part of 
the North, the most hopefal of us have almost de- 
spaired of ever sustaining the Union on the basis 
n vain have we asked for 
a redress of our wrongs; in vain have We made 
every concession and compromise ; in vain have we 
endeavored to preserve the Constitution as it was 
given us by our fathers. But the South is yet will- 
princely heritage of American 
to the North, although you 
have violated the Constitution—although you have 


j talk freely at the South. * Why,’ said our friend, 
‘you have a powder-mill in South Carolina and an 
ice-house in Maine. You might think it objectiona- 

| ble to sport with fire-works about the one, bat not 

jat all so to fire away at your pleasure ever 80 near 


the other.’— Boston Courier. 


. 


could have selected to-night or to-morrow night, 
the Union men a 
stration. Do t 


John Brown’s murders at Harper's Fe 
celebrated by torch-light processions ? 





robbery of honest, kind-hearted Virginians ?—Jb. 


just as well. It was not until after the Wide- 
Awakes had fixed the time for their display that 
inted to-night for their demon- | conspiracy against their country’s freedom, to dis- 

Republicans of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Indiana think that the anniversary of 
should be 
the Bos- 
tonians who illuminated their mansions last night, 
know that they were — over the murders and 


j constitution, their religion were invaded hy the codes 
,and armies of the Slave Power, and their patriotism 
= SSS TS ————= compelled them to resist these insolent foreign lords 
From the Leeds (Eng.) Mercury of October Ath. (and despots. It was a despotism worse than per- 
THE REV. DR. CHEEVER ON AMERICAN | £°"#!—the despotism that compelled them to be the 
base, despicable tools for fastening chains on others, 
SLAVERY. —the despotism that proclaimed its property in 
Last night, the Rev. Dr. Cazever, pastor of the) man, and commanded them to act the part of braw- 
Charch of the Puritans, New York, delivered an} ny, national blacksmiths at this devil’s anvil to 
address, in Hist Parade chapel, under the auspices | forge and rivet for millions those chains by which 
jof the Loeds Young Man's Anti-Slavery Society, on | their oppressors would hold them also in their power. 
\* American Slavery.” Eowarp Barnes, Esq., M. P., | (Applause.) He could conceive nothing more de- 
presided, and amongst the ministers and other friends | grading than such submission and such drudgery ! 
of the Anti-Slavery cause present, were the Rev. | Which would they rather do—be bound themselves 
G. W. Conder, the Rov. W. Hadswell, Rev. F. Ei- with chains, or endure the more servile thraldom of 
wards, Rev. Dr. Brewer, Rev. J. Mather, Rev. P. | a task-master? his irons on their soul, compelling 
M’Gowan, George Thompson, Esq., F. Baines, Esq.,| them to do his work of fettering and scourging 
T. E. Piint, Esq., S. Clapham, iin. John Wade. 
Esq., &e. There was a large and respectable audi- | strengthen and perpetuate his power; and by a still 
ence. ;more terrible refinement, being compelled at the 
| peril of their lives to maintain the blasphemous as- 
| sertions against God, their own souls, and the whole 
Tae Caatrman opsned the proceedings by observ- > world—of this system of chains and moral assassina- 
ing that they were met that evening to give a hearty | tion being the revealed will of the Almighty, and 
weleome to Eagland and to Leads of one of the most | the most perfect system of religion, freedom, civil- 
distinguished advocates of that great and sacred ization, and social happiness and glory? What 
|eause of haman liberty—the emancipation of mil- | was more execrable than the character and work of 
lions of slaves in the Uuited States, from a cruel and | the slave driver? and what slave-driving was worse 
egrading bondage. A more important and greater | than that which pat even the charch in political 
cause scarcely coald demand their sympathy and ' coffles to sustain the Slave Power of the Government 
their support—(hear, hear,)—and he thought he \of the country? They stood as Abolitionists the 
|might also say that a braver champion of trath and | only true patriots in defence of their country against 
jright had seldom presented himself before a Leets | this foreign foe. (Loud applause.) He would next 
jaudience. (Applause.) He knew that the sympa- | speak as to the accusation of being the slanderers of 
| thies of Loeds were always with those subject to op-| the church and ministry in the States, or at least of 
| pression, of whatever color and in whatever clime. | misrepresenting or denying their piety or faithtul- 
| They had lately had a mosting to testify their sym- | ness, when he charged many of them with a guilty 
{pathy with Garibaldi in his noble efforts to secure silence and complicity, and others with the iniquity 
| the independence of Italy, but if they could be, as!of a bold and shameless defence of the slaveholder, 
| they were, enthusiastic in such a cause, how much and sanctioning the sin. There was no possibility 
| more were they called upon to sympathise with those, (of denying these positions, The charge of unfaith- 
who, though differing from them in color, were still | fulness, most extreme and culpable, was made out 
of the same flesh and blood—children of the same even by Mr. Barnes (a very moderate man), in his 
God—but who were subject to a bondage infinitely | often-quoted declaration, than which nothing could 
worse than the political and civil bondage under! be more trae, that American slavery could not exist 
which the inhabitants of Ltaly or of any other part at all outside the American churches, were it not 
of Europe were suffering. (Hear, hear.) He sup- | sanctioned and sustained within. (Applause.) If 
posed it was not possible for him to use exaggerated | the churches and the ministry would unite evangeli- 
terms in describing the slavery of the United States, | cally against it, trusting in God, they could sweep 
but he felt that he oag't not to enter into the sub- it from the whole land in twenty years. (Renewed 
ject, as it would be presented to them by a master applauso.) It was a fearful thing to see the indif- 
who had studied near at hand all the features of | ference of many whose calling and commission should 
that revolting system. (Hear, hear.) Hs was glad) place them foremost in the strife, and to see others 
that they had assembled to welcome Dr. Cheever, | deliberately pledging their religion as mere caterers 
who, if he had not coma from scenes of blood, still) of the politics of the country. Its being sanctioned 
came from the high places of the fisld ia which the | in the church made it impossible that the political 
great struggle was carried on against this debasing ) world should regard it asan evil; its being legalized 
system of slavery ; for, unhappily, there was no city |in the Government made it impossible that a relig- 
in the Union where there were to be found firmer ;ion which did not condemn it as a sin should oppose 
and more determined friends of slavery than in the | it as a legal institution. Now, the efficacy of the 
city of New York, Muny there were whose con- (gospel, if ever demonstrated, mast be in its applica- 
sciousness had been awakened and whose hearts had | tion against such wickedness. (Hear, hear.) If 
been melted at the sufferings of the slave, but still |slaveholding were not sinful, they had no right to 
in the very midst of the city of Now York—he might | interfere with it; if it were a sin, they had no right 
even say in the Christian churches of New York— | not to interfere—(hear, hear,)—no right to kee 
there was found to exist a degree of support to this | silence. Every man had a commission from G 
system which was disgraceful to those who were | and his conscience to speak out, and as God's minis- 
guilty of it, and disgraceful, if anything could be, | ters they could not refuse to speak, and be innocent. 
to the Christian churches of that city. (Hear,!(Hear, hear.) There was a time when their relig- 
hear.) Dr. Cheever had been fighting for many | ion stood against it, but its influence had corrupted 
years an extremely arduous battle,—he had set him-| their piety, and gradually things had come to such 
self as a Christian duty to the exposure of the in-\a pass that the sin was deemed not incompatible 
iquity of slavery, and to show that it was condemned | with the purest piety. The church hadadmitted 
in the Scriptures. Hoe was sure, therefore, that they | the iniquity to her communion, and not having the 
would give him a hearty welcome when he came to } vital force to purge it away, to expel it, had bap- 
ask them for that sympathy which had been given | tized it, put the sacramental robe upon it, and en- 
to him so slenderly in his own land, where he found throned it as a household god. The pearl oyster, it 
not only pecuniary interests arrayed against him,) was said, surrounded the cutting and irritating 
but was subject to the most virulent opposition and | grains of sand that had got within its shell with an 
calumny. To destroy Dr. Cheever would ba, the | effusion from its own substance which hardened into 
highest achievement of the pro-slavery party, and it) pearl; and their religion, distressed by the enormity 
was to strengthen his position that he cam: to seek | of slavery in the church, yet powerless to exclude 
their sympathy and support. Laving freed them- | it, covered it with a cloak of piety, and adopted it 
selves from the stain of slavery at an expense of|asa child of God. ‘That the cross of Christ should 
twenty millions of money, England had a right to} thus be made the minister of sin was intolerable. 
speak out on this subject without laying herself open | To think of the unutterable shame of the Church 
to any charge of national jealousy or prejudice. | of God becoming a pack-horse for this iniquity, an 
(Hear, hear.) He was most desirous to°be distinct (army of sappers fed orem blasters and builders 
upon that point. They did not come there from any to carry a military road for the Slave Power over 
feeling of antipathy or jealousy against their friends jeven the Simplon of an outraged universal con- 
across the Atlantic ; they would most willingly wel- science !—to think of the Church in so infamous an 
come them as their coadjutors, in some respects their | attitude and act as that of pander and procurer for 
examples, in the great cause of civil liberty; but) the establishment of slavery as a providential mis- 
they came forward to declare their testimony on this |sionary institute! In their partnership with this 
subject, and to testify to their brethren on the other | sin, they had lost sight of its enormity. Give it an 
side of the Atlantic that they were upholding a |inch anywhere, and it would take an ell. (Hear, 
great and grievous crime against God and aguinst | hear.) 
man. (Hear, hear.) Dr. Cheever was there to! He defended the Abolitionists from the accusation 
speak from his own personal knowledge or from the |of violence, vituperation, fanaticism, and injurious 
testimony of those upon whom he could rely, and he } rsistency in their mode and frequene of the ap- 
was a witness who had no personal interests to serve, | plication of Divina trath to this wickedoves and 
except that his interests would be like that of too |gaid that it occupied no greater place in " their 
many, to obtain peace for himself and unity for his preaching than it did in the Word Pe God. They 
own church, by passing over this painful subject, | could not possibly speak in affectionate terms, either 
but God had happily given him something of the | of the sin or its supporters. Nothing but the Word 
spirit of the living martyr, and as he had fought | of God, and the Seat; iappatelnnnd Naren Redken 
a in foo he os eb carry it on in |Strances of it in God's name, against the sin of 
England. (Applause.) Mr. Baines concluded by | slayeholding, would produce any effect; and the se- 
introducing cret of the conflict as it raged against his particular 
Dr. Cusever to the meeting, and the Rev. Gen- | church, more than anywhere else, was simply and 
tleman was received with load applause. Having |S0lely the avowed determination on their part, 
ascended the pulpit, he proceeded at considerable | trusting in God, to keep up this battle as a reli- 
length to address the audience. He expressed the | gious battle, for the entire abolition of slavery. 
delight with which he addressed an audience of the | (Loud cheers.) It was because they avowed them- 
friends of the enslaved, and in the manifestation of , Selves abolitionists, and were determined to be noth- 
the cordial, hearty, and effective hatred of slavery | ing at all in this great cause, if not that. (Har, 
animating the Leeds Young Men’s Christian Anti-| hear.) This was called vituperation, ultraism, 
Slavery Society—a society whose influence has been | madness. They were content with this charge, 
felt in America through the noble protest and re- | knowing that they were not mad, but spoke forth 
buke of their Wesleyan churches in this country, | the words of truth and soberness. 
against the continued complicity of the same ok After referring to the admirable rebuke recently 
es in the United States with thissin. (Hear, hear.) | administered by Lord Brougham to the American 
pic, | himself upon their forbearance, and ex-| Ambassador, occasioned by the presence of a col- 
Loecepae | is heartfelt gratitude and thanks for their ored man at the Statistica Congress, and denoune- 
sympathy and kindness towards him and his faith- | ing the insolence of Mr. Dallas in refusing a 
ful though much-abused church, and especially to-|port to an American lady because of the color of 
wards the despised slave, he said that freedom and its, her skin, he said it was necessary on this t 
possibility just now in the United States, aad cer- | question to be outspoken. It had been said, i 
tainly for the future, were comprehended in one effect, that God, by giving them Africa, had made 
word—Abolition!—a hated word, but if the thing | slavery inevitable, ced that they were but His min- 
was not made a reality, all their freedom must be-| isters in the execution of His will. 
come the worst of despotisms. He stood there to | ness and diabolic grandeur of such ravings against 
fulfil a duty of patriotism, philanthropy, and piety | the Most High, in casting upon Him the authorship 
in denouncing the system of slavery and the act of | of this wickedness, carried this at last with them, 
slavebolding as always, inherently and inevitably, a | that the sin was completed, and that the end was 
sin against God and a cruelty against man--which |nigh. (Hear, hear.) There was no describing the 
God himself had denounced, ohn with the crime} shame of aiding in the transmutation of human 
of murder, as worthy of death. _They were accused | sensibilities into the habit of enduring and claiming 
of a want of patriotism and of being traitors to their as under the approbation of a holy God, a system of 
country, because they endeavored to save it from | inhuman and almost incredible atrocities, ‘the sam 
destruction, because they endeavored to awaken the | of all villanies,’ the insurance of the constant vio- 
people to a sense of their guilt and danger, because | lation of every commandment in the Decalogue, 
they called upon them to rid themselves of this op-| Yet this was the very now going on in the 
probrium and curse, and to cast off the tyranny of | States, and men of and intelligence, of moral 
this crime. 1t was no want of patriotism to reveal | and political inflaence and acuteness, men of elo- 
quence, ‘to make the worse appear the better rea- 
son,’ were i these doctrines almost without 
ke, and entirely without shame, into the pub- 
lic mind. From the common range of immoral men 


i way to temptation and into si 
Socy Kas tasomse exited, edecated, tal maresnne’ 
How were these things to be resisted ? Certainly 
not with affectionate words and loving courtesies, 
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Dr. Brewer having offered up prayer, 








The reckless- 


close the enemy within their ; and was he to 
become their enemy because he told his countrymen 
er rae brie native ned was sores ie yoke 
of an intolerable tyranny. were ring to 
break it, and the seas’ aeiaiad in America Sere 
those who detested slavery, and demanded its aboli- 
tion. (Hear, hear.) Their republicanism, their 








| others, their life’s greatest accomplishment being to_ 


but by condemning and excommunicating them in 
| the name of God, and applying to them exactly the 
terms of His own reprobation and wrath. (Ap- 
plause.) Then came the plea of vested-rights, state- 
rights, plantation-rights, church-rights. Here were 
| four millions of human beings voted to be merehan- 
dise. That was a nation. Was there a vested 
right of oppression over them? Who invested it? 
jand with whom, and by what covenant? on what 
| #greement, and in whom residing? There was also 
| the vested right of human freedom, and so sure as 
| there was any machinery of cruelty, working and 
| sanctified by men with their vested rights of rob- 
| bery and murder in the profits, God had another 
as machinery running on to meet it. 
Vould to God that there was as clear and rapid 
{sweep of justice with the crime of stealing a man, 
} as there was with that of stealing his pocket-book 
or signing his name! (Hear, hear.) But here the 
| Church, with her vested right of refuge, as in the 
\ darkest ages, was in the way. A monk’s cowl, a 
| bishop’s crozier and robes, once protected the vilest 
j criminals; the profession of religion, membership 
}in a Protestant church, now protected the slave- 
| holder and the iniquity of slaveholding from con- 
| demnation, as being a Christian sinner and a Chris- 
|tian sin, and until this enormity was put away 
\from the church, there was no remedy against it. 
| (Hear, hear.) The preaching of the Gospel and 
| the discipline of the Gospel must go together, and 
}the Church must sustain a constant, persistent, 
} pungent application of the truth by the ministry, 
,demanding in God's name, by God's authority, 
| the entire abolition of slavery. On this ground he 
| took his stand with his church, and they maintained 
| that God's Word was to be applied against this sin, 
| and against those who were guilty of it, just as it 
|was to be applied against adultery and marder. 
; But in the midst of churches where the holding of 
}men as slaves was regarded as perfectly consistent 
| with the Christian character, they could wapens 4 
jconeeive the rage and bitterness produced by suc 
jan application of Divine trath. This was their 
jultraism, fanaticism, imprudence; this was that 
| violence and ferocity by which they were accused of 
| doing infinite mischief to the cause of the enslaved. 
| For himself and friends, they declared that they had 
| no other purpose in this conflict bat the deliverance 
| of those now held in bondage, just where they were 
thus held, and that they meant to apply the Word 
of God and the Constitution of their country for 
\this object. They demanded in God's name the 
| opening of the prison-doors, and the letting of the 
oppressed go free, the breaking of every yoke from 
Virginia to Texas, and not merely an injunction 
levied against yokes in Oregon. Consistently with 
) this view of duty, and their corresponding action, 
j they defended the heroism of John Brown, and the 
right of that grand Christian patriot to trample on 
the wicked laws of Virginia, and to move for the 
deliverance and organized freedom of the slaves of 
) that State. When they took that ground, the rage, 
both of the pro-slavery Christian community and of 
opponents amongst themselves, was extreme. The 
\ leader of the recent and present effort against the 
| church, who, up to that time, had professed himself 
\® friend, became openly an enemy, and declared 
| that it was high time the abolition career of the 
|church was stop The latest news from this 
| man and his coadjutors was the protest which they 
| had published, and sent to England, against the ap- 
) peal for British sympathy and aid. In that they 
| had the hardihood to declare that slavery had noth- 
ing to do with their present opposition. It was the 
| independence of the church, and its duty to sustain 
‘itself without aid, that they insisted upon, and 
) their own mortification and shame in being placed 
| by the church in such a position. He was sure that 
| this last attack would prove as bootless as the false- 
) hoods they had previously circulated. (Hear, hear.) 
\ Desiring that still more might be done towards com- 
| bining all classes of Christians and of true-hearted 
| abolitionists in the onset against this sin, he said 
| that they greatly needed the aid of England at this 
| time of peril. They had been cheered and animated 
| by the sympathy and aid received from their breth- 
|} ren in Scotland; the speeches of men like Dr. Cand- 
} lish and Dr. Guthrie had been of incalculable im- 
rtance, and though the expression of sympathy 
rom Great Britain aroused a tempest of wrath in 





| 
} 
} 
{ 





{ 


{some quarters, and the very idea of receiving aid 
| from England was repudiated by others with indig- 


(nation and scorn, these things had drawn men’s 
'minds anew to the issues of the great cause for 
| which they were battling, and had produced a new 
impression in regard to their resolute obstinacy in 
this sacred work. Their enemies from within had 
} been worse by far than those without. Acting 
\ through the trustees, and in the society, when baf- 
| fled by the church, they had attempted to sell the 
‘chapel, they had attempted to alter the title-deeds 
{of the church property, so that the church should 
| have no more control over it, 80 as to cut off the rev- 
}enue due from its annual assessed taxes, and so as 
| to prevent those who held with the pastor and the 
| majority from gaining the complete and undisturbed 
ion of their mghts. These men had injured 
| them by bold, reiterated slanders, and where they 
| could not be present to answer their misrepresenta- 
| tions, thither they had scattered their pamphlets 
| through the press. (Loud applause.) 


| The Rev. G. W. Conder briefly moved, and the 
|Rev. F. Edwards seconded the following resolu- 


| tion : 


‘ That this meeting, in tendering a hearty welcome 
| to the Rev. George B. Cheever, D. D., pastor of the 
, Church of the Puritans, New York, United States, 
jtakes this opportunity of assuring him of its sym- 
| pathy and esteem. Feeling deeply interested in the 
{result of the great conflict in which he is engaged, 
| and concurring with the principles he has so boldly 
| proclaimed and maintained ; admiring his devotion 
and self-sacrifice, we honor him for his fidelity, and 
|} pledge ourselves to render him support — praying 
| that Almighty God may crown his la with suc- 
cess, and bless every instrumentality which has for its 
object the abolition of American slavery.’ 


The Rev. Dr. Brewer moved a vote of thanks to 
the trustees for the use of the chapel. 


Mr. George Thompson seconded the resolation, 
and after regretting that the resolution moved by 
Mr. Conder did not contain an expression of sym- 
pathy with the Church of the Puritans, as well as 
with Dr. Cheever personally, proceeded to vindicate 
the pale of the Rev. tleman, and to com- 
{mend Jim and his church to the support of the Eng- 
lish pablic. In a brief and eloquent address, he 
denounced the evils of slavery and the complicity of 
the American churches with this evil. 


The resolution was carried. 


Mr. Conder explained that the expression of their 
sympathy with Dr. Cheever was as the pastor of his. 

arch, and pot as an individual. They certainly 
intended to imelude the church as much as the pas- 
tor. (Applause.) 

The Rey. Dr. Brewer then took the chair, and on 
the motion of the Rev. W. Hudswell, seconded 
Mr. Plint, a vote of thanks was passed to the Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Baines acknowledged the compliment, and 
the meeting terminated. anaes 
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THE BOSTON MOB OF i635. 
TWENTY*FIFTH ANNIVERSARY ! 


From the Liberator of Nov. 7, 1835. 

TRIUMPH OF MOBOCRACY IN BOSTON. 

I shall give, as far as 1 am capable, an exact, and 
faithful account of the ruthless disturbances which 
took place in Boston on Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 
2istyand by which this city was aver trans- 
formed into an infuriated demonium. It is the 
most disgraceful event that has ever marred the 
character of Bostonians, whether reference be made 
to the time of its occurrence, or to the cause which | 








was assailed, or to those who stood obnoxious to 
violent treatment. The recent pro-slavery meeting | 
in Faneuil Hall supported the theory of despotism, 
and the tumultuous assembly of W ednesday carried 
it into practice—trampling all law and order, the 
Constitution and personal liberty, public decorum 
and private decency, common humanity and Chris- 
tian courtesy, into the dust. The light of day did 
not cause a blush, nor the certainty of exposure re- 
strain from indecent and barbarous behavior, nor 
profession or station deter ‘ respectable, wealthy and 
influential citizens’ frum enaeting the part of ruf- 
fians and anarchists. All distipctions (excepting 
that of color, to the honor of the pLack man be it 
recorded) were blended, for the purpose of gagging | 
reedom, and infusing new strength 





the advocates of .f , 
into the arm of the remorseless scourger of Women | 
at the South. The merchant and the aristocrat— | 
the wealthy and the learned—the ‘ respectable ’ and 
the ‘ influential ’—the professor and the profane— | 
were all huddled together in thick and formidable 
array, with every variety of feeling, but with one | 
prevalent design, namely, to insult, annoy and dis- | 





perse the Female Anti-Slavery meeting, (brave, | 
gentlemanly, chivalric men!) and to tar-and-feather, 
or put to death, Gzorce Tuomrson or m self! Was 
it not a sublime spectacle to bebold four or five 
thousand genteel ruffians courageously assembling 
together, to achieve so hazardous an exploit as the 
putting to flight one man and thirty defenceless 
females? 

As the scenes of the Jast week are historically 
connected with those of the present, it is necessary 
t o recapitulate them, in order that the beginning 
and the end of the late tumult may be seen at a 
glance by the reader; and that Boston, the boasted 
Cradle of Liberty, may obtain every particle of that 
infamous renown which she has so dearly earned, 
and of which she seems so insanely covetous. 

The Boston Female Anti-Slavery Society has been 
in operation about three years, humbly aiding with 
its prayers and limited means the cause of bleeding 
humanity, and gradually increasing both in num- 
ber and efficiency. Its members are industrious, 
estimable, intellectual and devout women, and ex- 
emplary mothers, wives and daughters. He who 
sneers at them, knowing their true character, must 





some of the daily papers. 
Beveral store-keepers, to the immediate vicinity of 


and it was stated that! the nation, and the world. Ere Jong, I have faith |” 
to believe, 


LETTER FROM GEORGE THOMPSON, ESQ. 
{In connection with this account of the memorable 


the blood of the first martyrs in the cause of Lisrr- 
ry and [npDEPENDENCE, in the memorable massacre of 


the hall, had petitioned the Mayor and Aldermen 
to suppress the meeting, as it might endanger their 
property by causing a riot! Yes, to accommodate 
their selfishness, they declared that the liberty of 
speech, and the right to assemble in an associated 
capacity pera together, should be unlawfully 
and forcibly taken away from an estimable portion 
of the community, by the officers of our city—the 
humble servants of the people! Benedict Arnold’s 
treachery to the cause of li and his bleeding 
country was no worse than this. As perly ] ‘ : 
might they have petitioned for leave to slaugbter | blood, and the slain cease to find a covering for their 
every man who should venture to maintain the ex-; mutilated bodies. The victems are ready to be sacri- 
loded doctrine, that all men are created equal. | ficed—throughout the Commonwealth, and all over 
such sordid men would éell their country for less! the land—a noble company of martyrs! Js Boston 
than thirty pieces of silver, under favorable cireum- | prepared to commence the work of extermination? — 
stances. If they felt that the sufety of their goods) Notwithstanding the presence and frantic behavior 
would be endangered by the contemplated meeting, | of the rioters in the hall, the meeting of the Society 


‘From her Green Mountains to the Sea, 
One voice shall thunder— We ere free!” 


But even if the sun of her own liberty bas set for- 
ever, still, the discussion of this great question can 
never be suppresxed, so long as a single abolitionist 
is left alive upon ber soi]. Slaughter-houses must 
be erected in every town and village, and the scenes 
of the French revolution be re-enacted; and men 
and wowen, and children, even, put to death b 

human butchers, unti] the earth be drunk wi 





1770; and epon which was unfurled, onl 
a few since, with To ieap endoheatlonte the 
beautiful banner presented to the gallant Poles by 
the young men of Boston! What a scandalous and 
pooitien contrast! My offence was in pleading for 
uiperty—liberty for my enslaved countrymen, col- 
ored though they be—liberty of speech and of the 
for atu! And upon that ‘ consecrated spot,’ 
} was made an object of derision and seorn, some 
portions of my person being in a state of nudity. 
The gr ogee with me in the direction of 
City ial , the ery being raised, ‘ To the Common !’ 
whether to give me a coat of tar and feathers, or to 
throw me into the pond, was problematical. As we 
approached the south door, the Mayor attempted to 
protect me by his nee; but as he was unassist- 
ed by any show of authority or force, he was quick- 
ly thrust aside; and now came a tremendous rush 
on the 


taob of 1836, we deem it pertinent to publish the fol- 
lowing extracts from a most eloquent Letter written 
by Groner Tuomrson, Esq. to Mr. Garnison, dated 
* Marblehead, Oct. 22, 1835.’ 
* * co * * o 

A mob in Boston! The birth-place of the revo- 
lution—the Cradle of Liberty! A mob in Wasb- 
ington (!) Street, Boston, To PUT DOWN FREE DISs- 
cussion ! 

‘Hung be the heavens with black!” 
Shrouded in midnight be the heights of Bunker! 
Let the bells of the Old South and Brattle Street be 
mufiled, and let the knell of the country’s boasted 
honor and liberty be rung! Ye hoary veterans of 
the revolution! clothe yourselves in sackcloth, 
strew ashes on your heads, and mourn your coun- 
try’s downfall ! 


—or, rather, 


mand adequate 


suppression of a volent and lawful meeting. 


the people, to interpose their authority. A sedi- 
tious and blood-thirsty placard,—printed, I pre- 
sume, at the office of the Commercial Gazette,— 
was circulated through the city, stating that ‘ the! 


the roffians who had conspired to was regularly called to order by the President.* 
break it op,—they had an unquestionable right to She then read a select ond an exceedingly appro- 
warn the city authorities of the fact, and to de-‘ piate portion of Scripture, and offered up a fervent 
rotection, but not to ask for the! prayer to God for direction and succor, and the for- 
Of | giveness of enemies and revilers. 
course,—however much inclined they might have sublime and soul-thrilling seene—enough, one would 
been, in spirit, to comply with so daring a request, | 5Uppose, to melt adamantine hearts, and make even 
—the Mayorand Aldermen comprehended the lim-. fiends of darkness stagger and retreat. Indeed, the 
itation of their authority too well, and had teo}¢lear, untremvlous tone of voice of that Christian 
much respect even for the equivocal patriotism of heroine in payer occasionally awed the ruffians into 

' silence, anc 
‘of their hisses, yells and curses—for they could not 
‘long silently endure the agony of conviction, and | 


It was an awful, 





was heard distinctly even in the midst 
| 


their conduct became furious, They now attempted | 


infamous foreign scoundrel, Thompson,’ would hold | to break down the partition, and partially succeed- | 


forth in the Anti-Slavery Hall, in the afternoon ;| ed, but that little band of women still maintained | 


that ‘the present was a fair opportunity for the 


| friends of the Union to snake him out’; and that / act their business. 


‘a urse of $100 had been raised by a number of; 
patriotic citizens to reward the individual who, 
should first lay violent hands upon him, so thai he | 
might be brought to the tar-kettle before dark.’ In} 
consequence of the inflammatory state of the public } 
mind, the Mayor, Turopore Lyman, sent a deputy) 
to the Anti-Slavery Office, to ascertain whether Mr. ; 
Thompson contemplated addressing the meeting; | 
for, if he did not, the Mayor said he wished *- be | 
enabled to apprise the multitude of the fact, and} 
thus induce them to retire—or, if he did, the Mayor | 
was anxious seasonably to enrol an efficient con- | 
stabulary force to protect the meeting and preserve | 
order. As this information was asked, not as a} 
matter of right, but seemingly with just intentions, | 
I sent word to the Mayor, that the Female Anti-) 
Slavery Society could not feel obliged. at any man’s | 
bidding, either to suppress or to publish the names | 
of those whom they had invited to speak at their 
meeting; but, as I trusted that his request was) 
made in a spirit of kindness, and not of imperti-| 
nence or domination, I felt not only willing but de-| 
sirous to inform him, that Mr. Thompson was not | 
in the city, nor would he be present at the meeting, | 








he destitute of honor, virtue and benevolence ; and he 
who aims to suppress their association must first drag 
them to the stake, and consume them to ashes, be- 
fore he can succeed. They are worthy to be ranked 
with the females of Great Britain, to whose untir- 
ing effurts EIGHT HUNDRED THOUSAND slaves in the 
British Colonies are mainly indebted for their eman- 
cipation—and what higher praise need be given? 
lear what the great Irish champion of freedom— 
the fearless and eloquent O'Connell—said, in rela- 
tion to the merits of women, in his sublime and 
spirit-stirring speech, delivered in Exeter Mall, Lon- 
don, July 13, 1833 :— 


‘I have, however, moments of exquisite delight. I 
remember that 1,600,000 of the people of this coun- 
try have joined in petitioning Parliament for the total 
and immediate abolition of slavery. (Cheers.) QO, 
blessings upon them! Every age, every station, 
and both sexes, have united in these petitions. ‘THE 
WOMEN OF ENGLAND HAVE LED THE WAY; 
and under the banners of the maids and matrons of Eng- 
land, proud must that individual be, who shall have 
an opportunity of telling them, ‘Aft your command 
we havé done our duty, and SLAVERY 18 AT AN END!” 
(Cheers.) A ruffian in this country taunted the fe- 
males who signed the petitions, by calling thém the 
Dorothys, and Tabithas, and Priscillas. I stigmatized 
him as a ruffian, in my, place in Parliament; and I 
stigmatize him as such here. (Loud cheers.) ’ 


The constitutional period for holding the annual 
meeting of the Society occurred last week ; and, ac- 
cordingly, the Secretary gave public notice that the 
meeting would be held on Wednesday afternoon, 
Oct. 14, at Congress Hall, and that an address 
would be delivered on the occasion by Groce 
Tnomprson, at the request of the Society. It did 
not occur to the members, (but, surely, their for- 
getfulness is a pardonable offence,) that they were 
not competent to conduct their own business, or to 
choose a speaker to address them, without suitable 
instructions from the upholders of Southern sla- 


very; and that they were solemnly bound to inquire | 


of the editorial creatures who manage the Conuner- 
cial Gazette, and Atlas, and Courier, and Centinel, 
—when, where, and how to assemble, and whom to 
invite to be present, and the proper manner of con- 
ducting their meeting. They felt perfectly able to 
transact all the business of the Society, independ- 
ently of the assistance of profligate and impudent 
intermeddlers ; nor could they readily believe that 


anything in the shape of a man could be so lost to | 


shame, or so great a dastard, as to aesail their meet- 
ing in broad daylight, or threaten the personal 
safety of any of their number. 





It was repr oqpeae stated in the Liberator of last 


week, that the reading of their notice from some of | 


the pulpits on the pens Sabbath excited the | 
amiable fury and holy horror of many a hypocrite | 
and pharisee—of those who take tithe of mint, 
anise and cummin, and neglect the weightier mat- 
ters of the law, judgment, mercy and faith—in the | 
various congregations ;—that the Commercial Ga- | 
zette, Courier, and Centinel, of Tuesday, put forth | 
violent and seditious articles respecting the meeting, 
for the purpose of inflaming the worst passions of a 
slavery-loving community against it ;— that, in 


consequence of the furious tone of those papers, and 
} 


the alarming symptoms of a riot, the leasee ot Con- 


of preserving his property from destruction, publicly 
to forbid the Society occupying the hall ;—that, 


gress Hall felt it to be his duty, as the only chance 





being thus unexpectedly deprived of a place in 
which to assemble, the Society advertised in the) 


morning papers of Wednesday, that the meeting | 
was necessarily postponed until further notice ;— | 


that, notwithstanding their advertisement, a crowd | 
of * respectable and well-dressed ’ disturbers of the | 


public peace gathered tumultuously around the hall, | 


vainly hoping to seize Mr. Thompson, that they 


might vent their murderous spite upon his person ; | 


—that, being falsely told that the Society was hold- | 


ing its meeting at Ritchie Hall, thither they rusbed 


with frantic joy, and finding a meeting of the) 
Ladies’ Moral Reform Society convened together in | 
the hall, they behaved so infamously as to cause its | 
dispersion ;—that, in the sequel, the Mayor made | 
his appearance, and succeeded in causing the riotous 
* gentlemen of respectability and influence’ to with- 
draw, by assuring them that the object of their ha- 
tred was not in the city—&c., &c. 

This unmanly, impertinent and anomalous oe 


* cedare failed to intimidate the members of the Fe- 


male Anti-Slavery Society, or to convince them that 
they ought not to hold their annual meeting, agree- | 
ably to the gat of their Constitution. They } 
were made of sterner stuff, and had too clear an} 
apprehension of the duty which they owed to God, } 
their country, and the perishing slaves, to be driven | 
from a lawful and holy purpose by an irruption, 
of Goths and Vandals upon their assembly. to re- | 


a vate 
coloniz 
whether freedom is with us—tTue Pror_e oF THE) 


Unirep Srares—a reality or a mockery ;—whether | 
the liberty of speech and of the press, purchased | 


and that he might make proclamation to that effect | 
to all who should assemble for riotous purposes. 
As the meeting was to commence at 3 o'clock, | 
P. M., I went to the hall about twenty minutes he- | 
fore that time. Perhaps a hundred individuals had 
already gathered around the street door and opposite | 
to the building, and their number was rapidly aug- | 
menting. On ascending into the hall, I found | 
about fifteen or twenty ladies assembled, sitting with 
serene countenances, and a crowd of noisy intruders 
{ (mostly young men) gazing upon them, through | 
| whom I urged my way with considerable difficulty. | 
‘ That’s Garrison,’ was the exclamation of some of 
| their number, as I quietly took my seat. Perceiv- | 
} ing they had no intention of retiring, I went to} 
} them and calmly said—‘ Gentlemen, perhaps you | 
| are not aware that this isa meeting of the Boston | 
Female Anti-Slavery Society, called and intended ) 
| exclusively for /adies, and those who have been in-| 
vited to address them. Understanding this fact, | 
} you will not be so rude or indecorous as to thrust | 
| your presence upon this meeting. If, gentlemen,’ | 
I pleasantly continued, ‘any of you are /adies—in | 
disguise—why, only apprise me of the fact, give | 
me your names, and I will introduce you to the rest 
of your sex, and you can take seats among them# 
accordingly.’ I then sat down, and, for a few mo- 
ments, their conduct was more orderly. However, 
the stair-way and upper door of the hall was soon 
densely filled with a brazen-faced crew, whose be- | 
havior grew’ more and more indecent and outrage- | 
ous. Perceiving that it would be impracticable for 
me, or any other person, to address the ladies ; and \ 
believing, as I was the only male abolitionist in the | 
hall, that my presence would serve as a pretext for| 
the mob to annoy the meeting, I held a short collo-| 
quy with the excellent President of the Society, | 
telling her that I would withdraw, unless she par-} 
ticularly desired me to stay. It was her earnest} 
wish that I would retire, as well for my own safety } 
as for the peace of the meeting. She assured me} 
that the Society would resolutely but calmly pro- | 
ceed to business, and leave the issue with God. I? 
left the hall accordingly, and would have left the} 
building, if the stair-case had not been crowded to} 
excess. This being impracticable, I retired into the 
Anti-Slavery Office, (which is separated from the | 
hall by a board partition,) accompanied by my} 
friend, Mr. Charles C. Burleigh. It was deemed | 
pradent to lgck the door, to prevent the mob from | 
rushing in and destroying our publications. 














In the*meantime, the crowd in the street had aug- | 


mented from a hundred to thousands. The cry was 
for ‘Thompson! Thompson! ’—but the Mayor had 
now arrived, and, addressing the rioters, he assured 
them that Mr. Thompson was not in the city, and 
besought them to disperse. As well might he have 
attempted to propitiate a troop of ravenous wolves, 
None went away—but the tumult continued mo- 
mentarily to increase. It was apparent, therefore, 
that the hostility of the throng was not concen- 
trated upon Mr. Thompson, but that it was as 
deadly against the Society and the Anti-Slavery 
cause. This fact is worthy of special note—for it 
incontestably proves that the object of these ‘ re- 
spectable and influential’ rioters was to pat down 
the cause of emancipation, and that Mr. Thompson 
merely furnished a pretext for their lawless acts ! 
Let not any, therefore, who are disposed to be 


friendly to our cause, suppose that Mr. Thompson | 


is the chief, or even the slightest obstacle in the 
way of its triumph, or that his departure would 
bring popularity and repose to the abolitionists. 1s 
James G. Birney, or Theodore D. Weld, or William 
Jay, or Arthur Tappan, treated more tenderly than 
George Thompson by the enemies of liberty? No. 
Their base design, then, is not simply to drive an 
Evglish philanthropist from our shores, but to mal- 
treat, gag and enslave AMERICAN, NATIVE-BORN CitI- 
zENS! The struggle is between Right and Wrong— 


Liberty and Slavery—Christianity and Atheism— | 


Northern Freemen and Southern Taskmasters. The 


great question to be settled is not merely whether | 


2,000,000 slaves in our land shall be immediately or 


abroad or retained in ovr midst; but 


with the toils and sufferings and precious blood of 
our fathers, is stil] to be enjoyed, unquestioned and 
complete—or whether padlocks are to be put upon 
our léps 


the sons of those who fell upon Bunker Hill, and 


the plains of Lexington and Concord, are to fashion | 


their thoughts and opinions, and to speak or be 
dumb, and to walk freely or with a chain upon 


treat, under such circumstances, would savor of} their spirit, and to stand upright or to crook the 


apostacy from the cross of Christ ; and to be ive, 
would seem to argue an eam of mind, a lack 
ot Christian faith, or a sacrifice of principle. They 
were not requested, by their shameless assailants, to 
postpone or suspend their meeting for a limited 
time, on the score of expediency; but they were 
virtually commanded to desist, at once and forever, 
on the ground of brutal authority, from their 


Christ-like design to bind up the broken-hearted, to | 


open the prison-doors, and to set the captive free. 
They were threatened as ‘slaves, not kindly advised 
as equals. They had no other alternative, there- 
fore, than to move steadily on to the regular dis- 
eharge of their duty, or to be branded as recreants 
to a cause which they had pledged to support, un- 
der all circumstances, and through all perils. Ac- 
cordingly, they gave public information to the la- 
dies of Boston, that their meeting would be held in 
the Anti-Slavery Hall, 46 Washington street, on 
Wednesday afterneon, Oct. 21, at 3 o'clock, and 
that several addresses might be expected on the oc- 
easion. It.was not advertised that Mr. Thompson 
would attend, nor was his presence deemed to be 
essential or expedient, either by himself or the Soci- 
ety. He therefore left the city on Tuesday, that 
there might be no pretext for causing an interrep- 
tion of the meeting on the ensuing day. The as- 
pect of things looked tranquil until Wednesday 
morning, when inflammatory articles appeared in 








knee, and to obey Jehovah or worship Mammon, at 

the bidding of Southern slave-drivers and oppress- 

ors; whether the truths of the Declaration of Inde- 

pendence are still to be acknowledged as ‘ self-evi- 

dent,” and valuable beyond all price—or whether 

they are to be regarded as ingenious fictions and 
} mere ‘ rhetorical flourishes ’;—whether Equity, and 
| Law, and Public Order, are to be enforced, irre- | 
spective of political or religious opinions — or} 
whether Jacobinism, Anarchy and Confusion are to! 
reign in our midst, to the prostration of all that) 
makes life a blessing and society desirable ;—whether | 
citizens, guiltless of crime, are to walk without 
molestation, and to repose without danger, and to 
assemble together without hindrance—or whether 
they are to be seized with impunity by lawless rut- 
fians, dragged ignominiously through the streets, 
thrist into prison, and forced to fly from the en- 
dearments of home, for self-preservation. Nay, 
more. It is a question of life and death to this na- 
tion—of Christian freedom and abject bondage— 
that we have now to decide. I rejoice, and thank 
God, that it assumes such a shape, and is presented 
at such a crisis. The blinded and misled 
for a time—will in the see and decide aright. 
Wo, then, to their deceivers! A tide of indigna- 
tion shall sweep them from the high places of power, 
and sink them into the lowest depths of infamy. 
New Encianp will settle this question—for herself, 





| furiated populace. 


{} 


emancipated—or whether they shall be/| 


, gags into our mouths, and shackles upon | 
that great palladium of human rights, the press ;— | 
whether the degcendants of the Pilgrim Fathers, | 


their ground unshrinkingly, and endeavored to trans- 





An assault was now made upon the door of the 
office, the lower panel of which was instantly dashed | 
to pieces. Stooping down, and glaring upon me as} 
I sat at the desk, writing an account of the riot to} 
a distant friend, the ruffians cried out—*t There he | 
is! That’s Garrison! Ont with the scoundrel!’ | 
&e., &e. Turning to Mr. Burleigh T said—* You} 
may as well open the door, and let them come in} 
and do their worst.’ But he, with great presence} 
of mind, went out, locked the door, put the key 
into his pocket, and by his admirable firmness suc- 
ceeded in keeping the office safe. 

Two or three constables having cleared the hall | 
and staircase of the mob, the Mayor came in and} 
ordered the ladies to desist, assuring them that he 
could not any longer guarantee protection, if they | 
did not take immediate advantage of the opportun- 
ity to retire from the building. Accordingly, they | 
adjourned, to meet at the house of one of their | 
number, for the completion of their business ; but) 
as they passed through the crowd, they were greet- 
ed with taunts, hisses, and cheers of mobocratic | 
triumph, from ‘ gentlemen of property and stand- | 
ing from all parts of the city.’ Even their absence | 
did not diminish the throng. Thompson was not | 





| there—the ladies were not there—but ‘ Garrison is | 


there!’ was the ery. ‘Garrison! Garrison! We 
must have Garrison! Out with him! Lynch him!’ | 
These and numberless other exclamations arose from } 
the multitude. For a moment, their attention was | 
diverted from me to the Anti-Slavery sign, and they ) 
vociferously demanded its possession. It is painful} 


| to state, that the Mayor promptly complied with 
' their demand ! 


So agitated and alarmed had he be- } 
come, that, in very weakness of spirit, he ordered | 
the sign to be hurled to the ground, and it was in-| 
stantly broken into a thousand fragments by the in- | 
O, lamentable departure from | 
duty—O, shameful outrage upon private property——| 
by one who had sworn, not to destroy, but to pro- 
tect property—not to pander to the lawless desires 
of a mob, however ‘ wealthy and respectable,’ but 
to preserve the public peace! The act was wholly 
unjustifiable. The Mayor might have as lawfully | 
surrendered me to the tender mercies of the mob, or 
ordered the building itself to be torn down, in order 


} to propitiate them, as to bave removed that sign. | 


Perhaps—nay, probably, he was actuated by kind | 
intentions; probably he hoped that he should there- 
by satisfy the ravenous appetites of these human | 
cormorants, and persuade them to retire; probably | 


he trusted thus to extricate me from danger. But} 


| the sequel proved that he only gave a fresh stimulus | 


to popular fury ; and if he could bave saved my life, 
or the whole city from destruction, by that single | 
act, still he ought not to have obeyed the mandate | 
of the mob—no indeed! He committed a public} 
outrage in the presence of the lawless and dis- | 
obedient, and thus strangely expected to procure | 
obedience to and a respect for Ps, ie ' He behaved | 
disorderly before rebels, that he might restore order | 
among them! Mr. Henry Winurams and Mr. Joun | 
L. Dramock also deserve severe reprehension for their | 
forwardness in taking down the sign. ‘The offence, | 
under such circumstances, was very heinous. The } 
value of the article destroyed was of no consequence ; } 
but the principle involved in its surrender and sacri- 
fice is one upon which civil government, private 
property and individual liberty depend. 

The sign being demolished, the ery for ‘ Garri- 
son!’ was renewed, more loudly than ever. It was | 
now apparent, that the multitude would not Gis- | 
perse until I had left the building; and as egress | 
out of the front door was impossible, the Mayor and | 
1i8 assistants, as well as some of my friends, earn- 
| estly besought me to effect my escape in the rear of 
{the building. At this juncture, an abolition broth- 
}er, whose mind had _ been previously settled on | 

the peace question, in his anguish and alarm for my ; 
safety, and in view of the helplessness of the civil | 
authority, said—* I must henceforth repudiate the | 
principle of non-resistance. When the civil arm is 


| powerless, my own rights are trodden in the dust, 


jand the lives of my friends are put in imminent 
| peril by ruffians, I wiil hereafter stand ready to de- 
| fend myself and them at all bazards.’ Putting my 
}hand upon his shoulder, I said, ‘ Hold, my dear} 
|brother! You know not what spirit you are of. 
Of what value or utility are the principles of peace 
and forgiveness, if we may repudiate them in the 
| hour of peril and suffering? Do you wish to be- 
| come like one of those violent and blood-thirsty men 
| who are seeking my life? Shall we give blow for 
blow, and urray sword against sword? God forbid! 
1 will perish sooner than raise my hand against any | 
man, even in self-defence, and let none of my friends | 
resort to violence for my protection. If my life be| 
taken, the cause of emancipation will not suffer. | 
God reigns—his throne is undisturbed by this storm 
—he will make the wrath of man to praise him, and 
the remainder he will restrain—his omnipotence will 
at length be victorious.’ 
Preceded by my faithful and beloved friend, Mr. 
| John R. Campbell, I dropped from a back window, 
on to a shed, and narrowly escaped falling headlong 
to the ground. We entered into a carpenter’s shop, | 
through which we attempted to get into Wilson’s 
Lane, but found our retreat cut off by the mob. 
They raised a shout as soon as we came in sight, but 
‘the proprietor promptly closed the door of his shop, | 
kept them at bay fora time, and thus kindly afford- | 
ed me an opportunity to find some other passage. [| 
told Mr. C. it would be futile to attempt to escape | 
| —I would go out to the mob, and let them deal with | 
|me as they might elect; but he thought it was my ({ 
/duty to avoid them, as long as possible. We then | 
went up stairs, and finding a vacancy in one corner 
of the room, I got into it, and he and a young lad | 
piled up some boards in front of me, to shield me 
from observation. In a few minutes, several ruffians 
broke into the chamber, who seized Mr. C. in a 
{rough manner, and led him out to the view of the 
mob, saying, ‘ This is not Garrison, but Garrison’s 
and Thompson’s friend, and he says he knows where 
| Garrison is, but won’t tell.’ Then a shout of ex- 
|ultation was raised by the mob, and what became of 
{him I do not know; though, as I was immediately 
}discoyered, I presume he escaped without material 
jinjuary. On seeing me, three or four of the rioters, 
| uttering a yell, furiously dragged me to the window, 
| with the intention of hurling me from that height 
to the ground ; but one of them relented, and said— 
‘ Don’t let us kill him outright.’ So they drew me 
back, and coiled a rope about =: | body—probably to 
drag me through the streets. bowed to the mob, 
and requesting them to wait patiently until I could 
descend, went down upon a Iudder that was raised 
for that purpose. I fortunately extricated myself 
from the rope, and was seized by two or three of the 
poy rioters, powerful and athletic men, by whom 
was dragged along bareheaded, {for my hat had 
been knocked off, and cut in pieces on the spot,) a 
friendly voice in the crowd shouting, ‘ He shan’t be 
hart! He isan Americin!’ This seemed to excite 
sympathy in the breusts of some others, and they 
reiterated the same ery. Blows, however, were 
aimed at my head by such as were of a cruel spirit, 
and at last they succeeded in tearing nearly all m 
clothes from my body. Thus-was I dra throug’ 
Wilson's Lane into State street, in the rear of the 
City Hall, over the ground that was stained with 


| 
| 


} 











| scription. 


| Punish me as a criminal—but hold me not as a chattel. 


rt of the mob to prevent my entering the 
or a time, the conflict was desperate; but 
that came 
carried up 


‘For what is left the patriot here ? 

For Greeks a blush—for Greece a tear!’ 
Wovld that you had died, ere the sad truth was 
} demonstrated, that you foaght and bled in vain ! 

A mob in Boston! 0, tell it not in St. Peters- 
burgh! publish it not in the streets of Constanti- 
{nople! But it will be told; it will be “gnnees 
; The damning fact will ring through all the haunts | 


hall. 
at length a reseue was effected by a 
to the bel ot the Mayor, by shal i was 
into the Mayor's room, 

In view of my denuded condition, one individual ! 
in the Post Office below stairs kindly lent me a pair 
of pantaloons ; another, a coat; a third, a stock ; 
a fourth, a cap—&e. After a brief consultation, 








(the mob densely surrounding the City Hall, and! of despotism, and will be a cordial to the heart od SE 


threatening the safety of the Post Office,) the Mayor | Metternich—sweet music in the ears of the haughty 
and his advisers said my life depended upon commit- | ©24, and 6 prophetic note of triumph to the sover- | 
ting me to jail, ostensibly as a disturber of the | eign Pontiff. What American lip will henceforth | 
Aceordingly, a back was got in readiness | dare to breathe a sentence of condemnation against | 
: | the bulls of the Pope, or the edicts of the Auto- | 


Should a tongue wag in affected sympathy | 


ace! ! 
at the door; and, supported by Sheriff Parkman 
and Ebenezer Bailey, i. (the Mayor leading the | ¢rat! 
way,) 1 was put into it without much difficulty, 
I was not at first identified in my new garb. But | 


by the | thundering over the billows :-— : 
spirit of the storm, seeks to “helm the adventurous! * Base hypocrites! let your charity begin at! 
bark beneath its mountain waves, so did the mob,|bome! Look at your own Carolinas! Go, pour, 
enraged by a series of disappointments, rush like a (the balm of consolation into the broken hearts of | 
whirlwind upon the frail vebicle in which I sat, and | Your two millions of enslaved children! 
endeavor to drag me out of it. Escape seemed a\the murderers of Vicksburg ! 
physical impossibility. They clung to the wheels— | felons of Charleston ! : . , 
dashed open the doors—seized hold of the horses—}™il-bags! Heal the lacerations, still festering, on | 
and tried to upset the carriage. There were, how- | the ploughed backs of your citizens! Dissolve the | 
ever, vigorously repulsed by the police—a constable | star-chambers of Virginia ! Tell the confederated 
sprang in by my side—the doors were closed—and | ®Ssassins of Alabama and Mississippi to disband! | 
the driver, lustily using his whip upon the hodies of Call to judgment the 


As the ocean, lashed into fury 


an opening through the crowd, and drove at a tre-| Haverhill, and Lynn, and Montpelier ; and the well- | 
eenibas speed for Leverett street. But many of the dressed mobocrats of Utica, and Salem, and Bos-' 
rioters followed even with superior swiftness, and | ton! Go, ye praters about the soul-destroying ig- | 
repeatedly attempted to arrest the progress of the | norance of Romanism, gather again the scattered | 
horses.. To reach the jail by a direct course was | Schools of Canterbury and Canaan ! 


found impracticable ; and after going ina circuitous ial minions of Southern taskmasters to rescind | fourth lecture in the * Fraternity’ course, 
| direction, and encountering many ‘ bair-breadth their ‘ Resolutions’ of withholding knowledge trom | 
‘scapes,’ we drove up to this new and last refuge of immortal Americans! Rend the veil of legal enact- having had assigned to her, for ¢) 


liberty and life, when another desperate attempt was | Hents, by which the beams of light divine are hid- 
made to seize me by the mob, but in vain. Ina few den from millions who are left to grope their way | 
moments, I was locked up in a cell, safe from my through darkness here, to everlasting blackness be- | 


, anie ahi ,- yond the grave! Go, shed yo vatriotic’ tears) Pearly : id a half, was densely filled yi) 
persecutors, accompanied by two delightful asso- ;} d the grave! bed your * patriotic’ te pearly an hourand « half, w y filled 
| ciates,—a good eonscienceand a cheerful mind. 


In| over the infamy of your country, amidst the ruins 


the course of the evening, several of my friends of yonder Convent! Go, proud and sentimental! luded to incidental matters of great interest and in 


came to wy grated window, to sympathize and con- Bostonians, preach clemency to the respectable | 
fer with me, with whom I held a strengthening con- horde who are dragging forth for immolation one of 
versation unfil the hour of retirement, when I threw ; Your own citizens! Cease your anathemas against 
myself upon my prison-bed, and slept tranquilly. the Vatican, and screw your courage up to resist 
In the morning, 1 inscribed upon the walls of my 3 ’ : 
cell, with a pencil, the following lines :— j at the peril of your * bread and butter,’ the * ukaps ’ | 
of your citizens, and the passage of Gac-Laws! 
‘Wm. Lloyd Garrison was put into this cell on Before you rail at arbitrary power in foreign re- 
Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 21, 1835, to save him from gions, save your own citizens from the felonious in- 
the violence of a “respectable and influential’? mob, terception of their correspondence ; and teach the | 
who sought to destroy him for preaching the abom- 
inable and dangerous doctrine, that “all men are 
created equal,” and that all oppression is odious in 
the sight of God. ‘Hail, Columbia!” Cheers for 
the Autocrat of Russia, and the Sultan of Turkey ! 
‘Reader, let this inscription remain till the last 
slave in this despotic land be loosed from his fetters.’ 


free people! Send not your banners to Poland, but 
tear them into shreds, to be distributed to the mob, | 
(as halters for your sons! When, next Jaly, you 
rail at mitres, and crosiers, and sceptres, and de- | 
| nounce the bow-string and the bayonet and the fag- | 
| got, let your halls be decorated with plaited scour- | 
| ges, wet with the blood of the sons of the Pilgrims | 
|—let the tar cauldron smoke—the gibbet rear aloft 
\its head—and cats and bloodhounds, (the brute} 
auxiliaries of Southern Liberty men,) howl and | 
bark in unison with the demoniacal ravings of a} 
‘ gentlemanly mob ’—while above the Orator of the 
j}day, and beneath the striped and starry banner, | 
stand forth, in characters of blood, the distinctive | 
mottoes of the age: DOWN WITH DISCUSSION! | 
‘Torture me as a man—but drive me not like a beast. | LYNCH LAW TRIUMPHANT! SLAVERY FOR-| 
Doubt my sanity—but acknowledge my immortality.’ | EVER! HAIL, COLUMBIA! 
Before you weep over the wrongs of Greece, go | 
In the course of the forenoon, after passing} wash the gore out of your national shambles—ap- | 
through the mockery of an examination, bor form’s ) pease the frantie mother robbed of her only child, | 
sake, before Judge Whitman, I was released from | the centre of her hopes, and joys, and sympathies— | 
prison; but, at the earnest solicitation of the city , restore to yon desolate husband the wile of his bo-| 
authorities, in order to tranquillize the public mind, | som—abolish the slave marts of Alexandria, the hu- 
I deemed it proper to leave the city for a few days, | man flesh auctions of Richmond and New Orleans— 
accompanied by my wife, whose situation was such |‘ undo the heavy burdens,’ ‘ break every yoke,’ and 
as to awaken the strongest solicitude for her life. | stand forth to the gaze of the world, not steeped in | 
My thanks are due to Sheriff Parkman, for va-| infamy and rank with blood, but in the posture of | 
rious acts of politeness and kindness; as also to| penitence and prayer, a free and regenerated nation! | 
Sheriff Sumner, Mr. Coolidge, Mr. Andrews, and; Such, truly, are the bitter reproaches with whieh | 
several other gentlemen. j every breeze from a distant land might be justly 
I have been thus minute in describing the rise, | freighted. How long—in the name of outraged | 
progress and termination of this disgraceful riot, | humanity, I ask, how long shall they be deserved ? 
in order to prevent (or rather to correct) false rep-| Are the people greedy of a world’s exeeration ?| 
resentations and exaggerated reports respecting it;or have they any sense of shame—any blush of | 


‘When peace within the bosom reigns, 
And conscience gives th’ approving voice, 
Though bound the human form in chains, 
Yet can the soul aloud rejoice. 


‘’Tis true, my footsteps are confined— 
I cannot range beyond this cell ;— 
But what can circumsecribe my mind ? 
To chain the winds attempt as well!’ 


*Confine me as a prisoner—but bind me not as a slave. 


and myself. It is proper to subjoin a few reflections, 

1. This outrage was perpetrated in Boston—the 
cradle of liberty—the city of Haneock and Adams-— 
the head-quarters of refinement, literature, intelli- 
gence and religion! No comments can add to the 
infamy of this fact. 

2. It was perpetrated in the open daylight of 
heaven, and was therefore most unbdlushing and 
daring in its features. 

3. It was against the friends of buman freedom— 
the liberty of speech—the right of association—and 
in support of the vilest slavery that ever cursed the 
world. 

4. It was a dastardly assault of thousands upon 
a small body of helpless females. 

5. It was planned and executed, not by the rab- 
ble, or the working-men, but by ‘ gentlemen of 
property and standing in all parts of the city’; 
and now, that time has been afforded for reflection, 
it is still either openly justified or coldly disapprov- 
ed by the ‘ higher classes,’ and exultation among 
them is general throughout the city. 

6. It is virtually approved by all the daily presses, 
except the Doi/y Advocate and the Daily Reformer. 
These independent presses have spoken out in a tone 
worthy of the best days of the Revoletion. 

7. It is evidently winked at by the city authori- 
ties. No efforts have been made to arrest any of the 
rioters. The Mayor has made no public appeal to 
the citizens to preserve order ; nor has he given any 
assurance that the right of free discussion shall be 
enjoyed without molestation ; nor did he array any 
military force against the mob, or attempt to dis- 
perse them, except by useless persuasion ; on the 
contrary, he complied with their wishes in tearing 
down the anti slavery sign. He was chairman, too, 
of the pro-slavery meeting at Faneuil Hall, at which 
W ssuincton was cheered for having been a sLavs- 
HOLDER ! 

What will be the effect of this riot? Will it 
cause one abolitionist to swerve from the faiph? 
Will it prevent either men or women from assem- 


bling together, to devise ways and means for the | 


destruction of the slave system? Will it stop the 
freedom of discussion ? 
rator? Willit check the growth of the anti-sla- 
very cause? Will it slacken my efforts? No! it 
will have a contrary effect. It will humble the 
pride of this city ; it will rouse up and concentrate 
all that is left of the free spirit of our fathers; it 
will excite sympathy for the persecuted, and indig- 
nation against the persecutors; it will multiply 
sterling converts to our doctrines; it will increase 
the circulation of anti-slavery writings ; it will sub- 
stitute a thousand agitators in the place of one, and 
make the discussion of slavery paramount to all 


Will it pat down the Libe- | 


|patrictism left? Each day the flagrant incon- 
| sistency and gross wickedness of the nation are be- 
}coming more widely and correctly known.  l- | 
j ready, on foreign shores, the lovers of corruption | 
|and despotism are referring with exultation to the | 
jrecent bloody dramas in the South, and the pro- | 
slavery meetings and mobs of the country generally, | 
in proof of the ‘ dangerous tendency of Democratic ; 
{ principles.’ Ilow long shall the deeds of America } 
(clog the wheels of the car of Universal Freedom ? | 
| Vain is every boast—acts speak louder than words. 
| While 
‘ Columbia’s sons are bought and sold; ’ 
| while citizens of America are murdered without 
| trial ; while persons and property are at the mercy 
|} of a mob; while the city authorities are obliged to 
|make concessions to a bloody-minded multitude, 
jand finally incarcerate unoffending citizens to save 
; them from a violent death ; while * gentlemen of 
| property and standing’ are in unholy league to 
| effect the abduction and destruction of a * foreigner,’ 
| the head and front of whose offending is, that he is 
jlahoring to save the country from its worst foe ; | 
| while the entire South presents one great scene of | 
(Slavery and slaughter; and while the North deeply | 
sympathize with their ‘Southern brethren,’ sane- 
| tion their deeds of felony and murder, and obsequi- 
j ously do their bidding by hunting down their own 
| fellow-citizens who dare to plead for equal rights ;— 
iI say, while these things exist, professions and 
boasts are ‘sounding brass;’ men will learn to 
\loathe the name of Republicanism, and deem it 
}synonymous with mob dodge, and the foulest | 
| oppression on the face of the globe! * * * * 
Your affectionate friend, 
and devoted fellow-laborer, 
GEORGE THOMPSON. 

Wx. Liorp Garrison. 


} 
; 








AN INTERESTING ANNIVERSARY. 
Sunday, October 21st, was an anniversary day | 





j worthy of a notice, especially at this interesting | 
| period of our political history. Twenty-five years | 
ago, Sunday, William Lloyd Garrison was mobbed in | 
| this city, because of his anti-slavery sentiments ; on | 
ithe same day Gerrit Smith and Beriah Green, at 
| Utica, N. Y., and Samuel J. May at Montpelier, 
| Vt., were also mude the subjects of mob violence. 
| Mr. Garrison, it will be remembered, was dragged 
‘about the streets, and threatened with death : 
| Messrs. Smith, Green and May received not much 
Srered treatment, the two former gentlemen being 
driven out of Utica, and compelled to fly to Peter- 
|boro’. It was a very singular coincidence that these 
|four young men, at that time the pioneers of the 


other topivs ; it will make the triumph of trath|,.4; ; 

" 8 ] janti-slavery enterprise, should all have met, on the 
i come 0 emg ype matters ion, and of | sume day, with mob violence, at the hands of 
ej it - Oo) Tepadicanism Over! American citizens, simply for exercising the right of 


aristocracy, more signal and glorious ; jt will enable f; 
: z , poche : ree speech. That day made a black reeord on the 
the most blind to see that the existence of Southern page of American history, one of which all honest 








* The late Miss Many Pauken. 


slavery is incompatible with the exercise of the rights 


and privileges of ‘Northern freemen; and it will! 
nerve my arm to strike heavier blows than ever upon | 


the head of the monster Orrression. We give our 
enemies their choice of weapons, and conquer them 
easily. The TrRuTH that we utter is impalpable, yet 
real: it cannot be thrust down by brute force, nor 
pierced with a dagger, nor bribed with gold, nor 
overcome by the application of a coat of tar and 
feathers. The cause that we espouse is the cause 
of human liberty, formidable to tyrants, and dear 
to the oppressed, throughout the world—contain- 
ing the elements of immortality, sublime as heaven, 
and far-reaching as eternity—embracing every in- 
terest that appertains to the welfare of the bodies 
and souls of men, and sustained by the omnipotence 
of the Lord Almighty. 


fand honorable men are now ashamed, and would 
But how striking and in- 
structive the contrast of that day with the present ! 
A quarter of a mee 4 has rolled away—all these 
men, who went out with their lives in their hands to 
defend the opinions on their tongues are yet living ; 
and, however we may disagree with them in their 

resent political sentiments, we must accord to 
them the high bonor of unswerving, nnd ad- 
herence to the advocacy of human liberty. 

And what a wonderful progress are they able to 
note! To-day, a majority of the American le 
are elevating to the Chief Magistracy of this Re- 
publie the man of their choice, because he is opposed 
to slavery extension ; and in all the free States— 
nay, even in Washington, Baltimore, St. Louis, 
and many other places on siave soil—the advocates 


gladly have effaced. 





WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 


of the limitation and extinction of slavery may 
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-THE CONSTITUTION---THE | a tax for paying for all the negroes in the United | added an army of ministers of all denominations and| Let him, therefore, who in heart vag ittg AF ee Smee thi ee Hayti to the 22d of 
j | States, than saddle posterity with such a Constitution.’ | of almost every grade of talent, though generally be- noaes conflagration, take away the torch which must Efforts are making by the government to introduce 
| _ Well, what did the Convention do in this matter?|low mediocrity—sent, many of them, by missionary| inevitably produce 1 Truly, a more dangerous torch trial by jury. All citizens of the 

They adopted the plan of counting three-fifths of the | associations, who seem to think, like much of the| to human interests and feelings never va than that) age, will be liable to jury duty, excepting the preach- 
United States does not view slaves | slaves—the very thing Mr. Morris disliked, and which} East, that ‘ anything is good enough for the West’ ;| of slavery. God grant that, for the interest, safety |ers of any religion, the government officials, and the 


: 4 . . : .| military in active service. 
isrepresentation is not worth cor- | he made these remarks to prevent! According to} and though of a low order, many of them in every| 2nd welfare of all parties, this torch may soon be ex Baberei tions continue to be taken up for the widow 


rown. Subscriptions are also received for 


g. SON MADISON PAPERS. 


nave & 


ety. + 


6 evia 


| Madi : papers together, they prove, be- | not exceeding the ‘common impost on articles not/and West were better known to each other, in a/ be feared, 
Madison paper a , 


the 


s, at the time, view the Constitution as pro- | 


nal ucts and of contemporaneous declara- ‘Mr, Sherman, in answer to Mr. Gorham, observed | 


{ Gouverneur Morris, of Pennsylvania, 


we had nothing to do with the conduct of | stated, passed just before in the same way, nem. con.) 
s to slavery, dut we ought to be careful not 


y ath ‘of Conuantiont and Mr. Gorham, | the Constitution does recognize property in men; and 
isworth, o o ~f ir. i j i 4 3 : : ; 
husetts, who all concurred with Mr, Gerry ;| Mr. Madison, in the 54th number of the Federalist 


illy of Mr. Madison, of Virginia, who, in distinctly asserts that ‘the Federal Constitution, 
ical phrase, ** THOUGHT IT WRONG TO ADMIT 
ONSTITUTION THE IDEA THAT THERE COULD 


| 
' 
; | 
rate work of freedom, and to give expression; ter of persons and PROPERTY.’ | 
these utterances, the word “servitude,” which} ‘This number of the Federalist, written by Madi- | 
een allowed4n the clause on the apportionment 
epresentatives, was struck out, and the word | 


tent — hah; ahaa and Southerner. The first objects that slaves are | ; : : 
t substituted instead. ‘This final exclusion Be . a) - ‘ phy has to do with mere buying and selling. It} 
he Constitution of the idea of property in man{ recognized as property, and the Southerner defends 
1 the motion of Mr. Randolph, of Virginia;} jt ; both allowing that the fact is so. In the course ticle of handi ‘t ith 
the reason assigned for the substitution, according | of the debate occurs the sentence we have bakes, comes an articie of merchanc ise, 10 May, wi some } 
r. Madison, in his authentic report of the debate, j TY 9 aa oe 
that “the fi os SL Lit ie argument stands thus: jae ? ‘ : é 
a “the former was thought to express the * . : ee | dignity of a philosophical transaction! Such are the 
tion of slaves, and the latter the obligations of Ist. Mr. Madison objects to taxing imported slaves, 


rations, by frank utterances in the Convention, 
y 4 positive act in adjusting the text of the Con- | 
n, was the idea of property in man unequiy- . tec . 

cted.’ | rightly ‘viewing the slaves in the mixed ¢haracter of thought and felt more on the subject of slavery than 

reader will notice there are seven persons| Persons and rrorerry.’ ) PAREN A sre : ad 

: Gorham, 1; Ellsworth, 2; Randolph, | Do we need any further evidence of James Madi- | find that the enormities of this fearful system, while | my eager IN erg Carotina.—The latest ‘scare’ 

: ham, 1; Ells 2; | the , i ” } ons r ‘  ¢ 4 
son’s opinion? If we do, turn to his speech in the they are gradually developing themselves before the} has been started at Ma borough, S. C., where the 


pe A hg ee , Thi = light of Christian truth and justice, are looked at with | Community are said to have been thrown into a state 
Virginia Convention, met to adopt the United States | ig J 4 } of great excitement by the arrest of two citizens of 


; Morris, 6; Madison, 6; Sherman, 7. | 

rst two, Gorham and Ellsworth, we wish 

had quoted any anti-slavery word. QOur| Constitution, where he says :— 

. nas oe 3 

lebates shows them submissive and wil- | ‘ Another clause secures us that property which we 
| . > » r > ow g e 

on al} “secuiiinshy! iat Iaidiiides teases now possess, At present, if any slave elopes to any I reflect upon the fact, that by the power and good 


vet, and have nothing to fear on their ree-! are uncharitable to one another in this respect. But ‘ . : : : : | 
‘fe . my joy in this case to be incompatible with any) to make investigations, and to secure o h who may / eR AN eS ia ee 
| tw this Constitution ‘no person held to service, or ¥ 3° I y ke ug y RAE SS heente enaes a 


‘ labor, in one State, under the laws thereof, escaping | 4mount of grief and sorrow at those sanguinary and| be implicated. 
tr. Randolph. On his motion, (Sept. 13, 


unanimously inserted, the former being | bor; but shall be delivered up on claim of the party aut . . j 4 : 3 y . 
: °° om j yuntr for, in this case, as many others record- | ‘ C re 
to whom such service or labor may be due. THIS | Country ; »int ase, in many ecord immediate execution could be prevented. 


sigations of free persons.’ The whole! ENABLE OWNERS OF SLAVES TO RECLAIM | and not the oppressed, who first lighted up the flames | 
uc. 2.—Representatives and direct taxes 


ide within this Union, aceording to their | 
numbers, which shall be determined by | 
© whole number of free persons, includ | 


‘t six words (which we have italicised) are 


the property of the South; revealing still | 
twe enormity of slavery sanctioned by 


nark he made (Aug. 22) as a commentary | 
jechon to the clause which permitted the | 


lause, and permitted the trade. So far, 


‘is remark goes, they did sanction slavery. | 


Presentation, more than the cattle and| To rue Epiror: 


whe Witte us , | aa , . se . . - » 
‘the North?’ Yet the blacks were after- ‘The West’ is a term of most extensive meaning. rather than to the ignorant black man, who suffers | 
| 
| 


Tris Say 


| 

Jomestic slavery; it was a nefarious institu- been flowing to meet you almost two thousand more, they find shelter in neutrality ; hence, in conversation 
us remark he made (Aug. 8th) as an ob- gives some conception of it. Between the Mississippi | with an American lady, a few days since, on the sub- 
inting three-fifths of the slaves in the} and the Rocky Mountains lies an empire; and west 
"mittee of Detail had reported (Aug. 6th) 
. r *.4—*'Bhe Legislature shall. . . regulate | lation and resources to reach them. Few of our peo- | a feeling that is but too prevalent. And that such Deputy U 
me f Representatives by the number of in- | ple, as yet, have any just notions of the extent of | a feeling or idea should exis 


"4ing to the provisions hereinafter made,’| for moral and spiritual culture, as it can be to the | sands of others, where slavery is acknowledged and 
Words, ‘according to the rule hereaf- | political economist as an exhaustless depository of | felt to be an evil, is passing strange. What would] the rescue!’ &¢. 
provided for direct taxation.’ This was} wealth, and the means of material prosperity. The} Satan himself desire more than to be let alone, and| #94, although the M 
It referred to counting three-fifths of the| East does not know the West, and never will, until|thus to have full sweep throughout the realms of 8 several times fir 
i t * basis of representation. After some re- | differently introduced and related. The politician | crime and darkness? In fact, a slave-owner himself oe eee 
i J King and Sherman, Mr. Morris moved to has been the principal missionary; and he has only | observed to me, not long since, that if the Anti-Slave- cessfully elude thei 
; word “free” before the word “inhabi-| told the people of their greatness and intelligence, to ry party would only be moderate, things would be| T#ilroad track, betw 


seduce them into supporting his party. Many emi-{ much better. But who has not learned, long since, one 
. 2 gah ly yesterday after 
countries, depend wholly on the instructions of their and lukewarmness (principles which Heaven itself} fore a United States Com 
on immediately to add, in the same party-leaders, in the discharge of their political} spews out of its mouth) must be employed for the they were slaves, 
'reet reference to this three-fifths ba- functions. Such are, of course, an easy prey. Then| uprooting of the evils of the world? This indeed pa RE Ester 

Cc 


| h, he said, would depend on this point. 
hever would ¢ 


“* Was a nefarious institution.’ 


and the g 
*oMeSstic slayer 
-_ #© 8fistoctatic co 









































MNER 


word to say in regard to the assertion, so 
pow in Republican speeches, that the | 


of t 
en 
made 


er gives it his sanction—an ables very. 














ve. Sumn s! 
wutant, and anhonestman. Weshall 
rdisputant, 


n- | 


: his doctrine of an Anti-Slavery | much for Morris's testimony. And Morris submit- (stances of noble generosity and self-sacrifice, of di-} evil, and learn to do well.’ 
of this doctr } 


{t 


it they were merely the talk, in se- stitution he had denounced! 


u the people, or admissible evi- | together, as they joined in the same debate. Mr. | the more fortunate, that are truly honorable to hu-| society. More than ever am I convinced that they | h@4 brought his slave woman to New York, was be- 


i 


eyond dispute, Mr. Sumner, on the} (Aug. 22,) that*he was opposed to a tax on slaves | the denominations. 














e 4, I Ie } 


i not suy 


te one pag 


epute, that 


; 
. " | . , hi interior sense than comes within the 
pro-slavery character of the Consti- enumerated. higher and more inte 
I 


ype ay ns aE th | seope of speculators, politicians, or a narrow, sectarian eae RREEEERER “a son of Milford, N. i, and a brother oft the well- 

’ r g 2 representation, the slave} «This was agreed to, nem. con. | priesthood ! PARKER PILLSBURY. PARTICULARS OF THE Caprure or SHERMAN M. cn op south B con are ha at the Lunatic Hos- 

ones “Mr. Sherman wee agsinat. thie second part, es e0- | i, 3 een _ Demeter pepo Brean re poate 
surrender 0 g 7 s. : 





| 
. | knowledging men to be property, by taxing them as/| 
rpose now is to show that the very pas | such under the character of slaves. } 
nner quotes do themselves, when read | ‘Mr. King and Mr. Langdon considered this as the 
next, prove the very contrary of what he| price of the first part. Gen. Pinckney admitted that | W. L. Garnison, Esa. : 
it the very speakers he names did| it was so. : : : | 
— a ‘Col, Mason. Not to tax will be equivalent to a | 
bounty on the importation of slaves. 


THE CURSE AND CRIME OF SLAVERY. 





vet 


Dear Sir—You will perceive, by the date of this | 


nion is conclusive, they prove all the) consider the duty, not as implying that slaves are 


| ous ise ment tc i rtation , Toohs , : 
firm. Mr, Sumner says :— } Property, but as a discouragement to the importatio on board the * City of Washington,’ we landed at this | 


of the pretension that slavery is! ‘Mr. Gouverneur Morris remarked that, as the’ city on the llth, 


we read the Constitution in the light of | may tax freemen imported. 


that the smallness of the duty showed revenue to be which has been claimed by Hayti, for now more than | 


ition of Independence, and the well-| 


beset ‘Mr. Madison thought it wrong to admit in the 
f the Continental Congress, which! Constitution the idea that there could be property in 
ist of America that the rights for| men. The reason of duties did not hold, as slaves 

ended were the rights of human! 4re not, like merchandise, consumed, &e. A; mie ' 
‘Col. Mason, in answer to Mr. Gouverneur Morris, thies; but, however true this may be, it is certainly 


deed been told, sometimes, by some of the friends of 
African slavery, that there isa vast amount of hu- 





ntrol these have over the interpre- | 


cument made years after, and which! of convicts, in order to prevent the introduction of | : : 
7 : , Bee ee P | any remedy in this case, nor should the fact be lost 
s to them nor adopts them, puzzles us to| them. ‘faxes ¢ 


Congress power to tax such importation not ‘ exceed- 
t harmony with these are the many) ing ten dollars for each person,’ which was agreed to, 


. . Faia : humanity, both in England and elsewhere. Thank | 
the Convention which framed the Con-}| nem, con. (This only shows that no one spoke against a | 


a p eee God, however, that neither in England nor in Hayti is | 
the proposition, not that each one agreed to it, since 


1 that “he would never concur in up- | : 4 ches 
: : the whole debate, and Sherman’s and Madison's pro- 


‘ slavery; it was a nefarious institu- ; Be 
ridge Gerry . ~husetts , test, were against Mr. Baldwin’s motion, which, it is 4 i : j 
ridge Gerry, of Massachusetts, who ’ 5* 4 ® ; | nor is there, on either of those shores, the power to| 
tear and sell wives from their husbands, or children 


According to Mr. Madison and Mr. Sherman, then, 
ato it;"’ of Roger Sherman and | 


might the celebrated John Wesley declare such asys- | 
tem to be ‘the sum of all villanies.’ 
Since my arrival in the States, I have observed that 


therefore, decides with great propriety on the case of 


y in MAN,” And lastly, as if to complete) OUF slaves, when it views them in the mixed charac 


son, is in the form of a debate between a Northerner | 


quite strange. I can scarcely conceive what philoso- 


Thus, atevery point, by great national} since that would recognize them as property. The 
Convention taxes imported slaves ! . . 
2d. Mr. Madison describes the Constitution as| During my absence from Hayti, I seem to have | 


| Thad ever done before, and I cannot but rejoice to 


| 


| | increasing horror by every real friend of human pro- | 


. oad , he I | of those States where slaves are free, he becomes. ness of Divine Providence, Hayti has been trium- 
Revenge cig dbclead osdes | emancipated by their laws, For the laws of the States phantly free, the more I rejoice therein, Nor do I feel | 
} 


| into another, shall, in consequence of any law or regu- deadly conflicts which were provoked and brought 
ord “servitude” was struck out, and | lation therein, be discharged from such service or la- on by the white slaveholder of former days in that | 


ress the condition of slaves, and the | CLAUSE WAS EXPRESSLY INSERTED TO ed in the history of mankind, it was the oppressors, 


THEM. This is a@ better security than any that now of 


. discord, and who, by an obstinate and blind perse- 
exists, 


| verance in injustice, at last brought on their own} 


| often quote the Madison debates of Sept. 14, in rela- 


be well for them to learn. Let slavery only cease, 
tion to the fugitive slave clause— 


wae : touching interests of human nature, and, unless | 
‘‘under the laws thereof,” inserted after the word 


* State,” in compliance with the wish of some who| ™&M ceases to be man, something must somewhere, | 
his clause. If, beside the ‘free per- | idea that slavery was legal in a moral view’ — | history of man in all ages, They, therefore, alone 
to show that this clause does not refer to slaves! But! are the true friends of peace and happiness, who 
certainly, if it proves any thing, it proves beyond) would annihilate the cause of misery and woe. God 


5 


’ 
Mr. Randolph wished, by using the} 


’ to show, beyond mistake, that these | 


persons” were also free, then he 
litional foree to the words ‘all orner | 


sizing still more the reference of those | to some people,’ they did refer to slavery in this arti- | act as a blighting and withering power on all the ele- 


cle. Else why this anxiety about the wording of it? ments of true greatness and prosperity, to any coun- 
| They confess they are speaking of slaves, but wish to try. Sublime indeed would be the spectacle to man- 


The reader will please observe, that I am not now) and unfettered, even to her utmost verge; for no| 
arguing that the Constitution does view slaves as country can be said to be free where slavery exists, 
| property, but only showing that the witnesses Mr. | How can that man be free, who is in any way chain- 


: > Thee | the Opposite of what he claims; and, if their opinion may indeed imagine himself to be free, as he buys, or 
What did the Convention do? They | i 





- won (June 11) that he ¢ thought property | _—_ | position, In fact, it must, in the nature of things, be, 
°! representation, Why,then,shouldthe! THE GROWING POWER OF THE WEST. | that the degradation of slavery must attach itself to| caught and taken to her master. 
© Were property at the South, be in the | Earivitte, La Salle Co., (Ill.,) Oct., 1860. |the enlightened white man, who stoops to practise} Cave very minutely, and also the habits and mode of 


it against the voice of both conscience and reason, | 


‘ 


n the rule of representation,’ and ac- | 
Gerry refused to sign the Constitution, 


5 


a@ *he would never concur in up-/} two thousand miles, and then meet rivers that have are many who, feeling the injustice of slavery, think 





ject of slavery, she observed that she thought the 
of the mountains is another; and we travel through } best thing she could do for the freedom of the slave 


still another, of mighty importance, in wealth, Ppopu- | was to let slavery alone ; and, in fact, this seems to be 


ila 





ording to the provisions hereinafter | their possessions, or the responsibilities of their stew- | seen to be an evil, 


““eeson moved (Aug, 8th) to strike out the! friends of freedom and human progression, as a field! with the lady referred to, and is the case with thou- joo 
’ arters, 


} 


oncur in upholding domestic sla-| grants from the Eastern States, as well as from other! that a far mightier lever than chat of indifference 


uarantee against slave insurrections,} the land-specuiators are a merciless gang, who spend | was not Washington's feeling, nor would it ever have 
y is the most prominent feature | much of their time here in an unrighteous system of | won either Haytian or American independence ; nei- 
untenance of the proposed Con-} bargain and brokerage in the soil, on which their| ther was it the principle of the Son of God, who de- 














by partisan orators for party, Mr. Morris, therefore, slavery is now ‘the most} respect, they still act most chillingly on many minds. tinguished ! But most certainly it will never be put of John 
= Mr. Abrabam Lincoln, at Coop-| prominent feature in the aristocratic countenance of/ But there is still a large number of people, all over | out by either neutrality or lnkewarmnese, I have Lamartine’s Works. 
't it is worthy of notice when such| the Constitution,” and it does ‘uphold domestic sla-| the West, not always, perhaps, the most known, who| been told by some, that I have adopted violent prin- 
fi will not suffer in comparison with the best parts of| ciples. This, however, I am at a loss to understand, 
He had before stated (July 13) that if the negroes| the Eastern States, in whatever light they are viewed. } for I wish no man any harm; but I am anxious that}To Draru. The Columbus (Ga.) Enquirer has a 
i i i i . i ial} he who is harming himself, by clinging to a system] letter dated at Tuskogee, Oct. 9, giving an accouut 
of his classes of proof—that taken | were considered ‘inhabitants,’ their whole number | The past three years have been a period of financia ; g » by . [of the burning of a nepro Hayy Becuihgge tot 

é apers. ‘Those papers contain the/ should be counted, not three-fifths only, which would | disaster, owing, mostly, to a remarkable failure of the; which has already engulphed so many ee an slave 
. . tion which drafted the United | bring them under the denomination of ‘wealth.’ Yet | crops, of which, I fear, we at the East have been PME «Me in utter ruin, would — wong. sot teennied lace number of the citizens, about 
ap ue 3 P| ‘ wealth’ basi fi lo ! So! whol blivious. And I am told here of in-| the violence I wish is, that men would ‘cease from| one hun Y, met, tried and sentenced him 
Mr. Lysander Spooner, the} the ‘ wealth’ basis of three-fifths was adopted So| wholly too oblivious n a . signs gett tnd tear oe sn sb tik pepo = 
, hs : s © judge presided, no jury was empan- 
to open the record of those de- | ted, and ‘saddled posterity” with exactly the Con-| visions of last loaves, dollars, and bags of meal, to part of those who, with their eyes open, resolutely per- elt: Juage Pp » HO jury pan 
eprseseis save the most needy from absolute want, not to speak} sist in the practice of such principles and systems — 
tks who drew the instrument, We will consider Mr. Sherman and Mr. Madison /of the magnificent retrenchments, as well as gifts of} as must, in the end, shake the very foundations of| A Stave mx Covrr. A man from Georgia, who 


i wher sedan the Guana and | Madison ‘thought it wrong to admit in the Consti- | manity, and are a more hopeful sign and assurance of} only are the peace-makers, who do away with the her of theft. As he had bro 
ne e Constitution. He knows full} tution the idea of property in men.’ He made this’ the future prosperity of these rising States, than the causes of discord and war, and thus render them im- the —— woman was free, but Mr. Cohen charg- 
} ses are once opened and ad- i remark as ar, objection to taxing slaves imported be- planting of a hundred sectarian churches, or all the| possible. I am anxious, as a friend, not only to this} 98 a — SS entangled in _ meshes 
RP pi A character of the| fore 1808. Ii occurred thus. Mr. Sherman had said, | revivals that have been boasted in forty years in all} great country, but to the progress and welfare of the; , in possession of her again, 
a Ee world, that the North American Republic, and its 
ceveral passages from them, (in his| imported, as making the matter worse, because. it im- | My meetings are well attended, and the people lis-} noble institutions—apart from, slavery—should not i re bo aaa. : 
ei show-that the framers of the! plied they were property.’ Again, Aug. 25, when it ten with a candor, and appreciation, too, worthy the | only be untarnished, but that it should become per- des oh ege Caltheun pense ep 
pose that it recognized prop- | Wes proposed (in the second part of Article 4, Sec-| best parts of New England. Loftier minds, nobler | manently safe. But slavery is a deadly serpent, P n- 
Wi = aul now remind him, that if; tion 4,) to tax slaves ‘at a rate not exceeding | souls, braver hearts cannot be found anywhere, than which stings, envenoms and embitters everything ; it 
se, we surely may cite the next;| the average of the duties laid on imports.’ Mr. | are scattered, here and there, like the beautiful groves,| is a plague ~ the very bowels of the nation, and an} dren, had been massacred b 
t taking ‘the whole con- | Baldwin moved to alter it, and tax them at a rate, all over these wondrous plains. Would that the East! evil from which every kind and degree of evil may | the Western Plains. 


[Missionary to Hayti.] 





had been to a Wide-Awake meeting, as we haye | urday. He was fifty-two years of age, and for many 
stated, at which Ichabod Codding had been speaking, | ¥°@"8 Ws @ grocer on Broad street. 
New York, Oct. 20, 1860. and the martyr was coming away from the meeting / GRIM ge > 
after it was over between two we fhe one on each om | & The report contradicting the death of the 
We believe the Wide-Awakes were also coming away 
: from the meeting, with torchlights, &c. | b - - 
jnote, that I am now, by the good Providence of} y,ent, Deputy U. S. Marshal Taylor, and a farmer | ©X¢¢ution are given in the Houston papers, He was 
s recognizing property in man. Hence,} «yt Gorham thought that Mr. Sherman should / God, on the American side of the Atlantic. After! from the vicinity of Berlin, named E. M. Randall, > mr near Cassville, Mo., by a vigilance committee 
- ff ays | ‘(who left his team in the street, and afterwards came | fom Arkansas, and taken to Fort Worth, where he 
a somewhat rough passage of nearly fourteen days | ' ( ’ i was han t H fused k ver 
: to Milwaukee,) stepped up to Booth, and taking hold § on a tree. | ite refused to make any dis- 
of him, declared him to be their prisoner, - 
He attempted to get hold of his implements of de- | t® bang him any way. 
Constitution becomes still more ap-| ¢layse now stands, it impliés that the Legislature! [ need scarcely say, that Tam again on my way to; struction, but was prevented, and he also cried out,! — "A patrol has been appointed in each election 
‘the land of the free; for such is the glorious title| ‘Freemen, to the rescue!’ but was hushed up, and | district of St. Mary's County, Md., whose duty it is 
got out of the way, before scarcely any were made 
: aware of what was transpiring. 
y ‘great national acts’-Mr, Sumner cites| the object, not the discouragement of the importa- | half a century. Happy indeed is that country which The ladies in company with Sherman at first seemed 
ee eae ‘ | tion. | is not cursed by the presence of slavery. I have in- | to feel greater solicitude for the officer and his com- | the laws of the State on the subject of slavery.’ 
panion than for Sherman, and stepping off, cried out | 
to them, ‘Don’t you touch him ! 
He carries dangerous weapons !’ . é ‘ a 
man misery in England, which demands our sympa- This, however, had not the effect to deter them, and | ture of that State for the purpose of electing Presi- 
| they hurried him into a buggy which they had near dential electors, and, ‘if advisable, to take action for 
The provision, as it stands, was necessary for the case not from the friends of slavery that we may look for | by, and drove rapidly tothe depot. Booth was armed | the safety and protection of the State. 
with a revolver and bowie-knife, and made the most 
| sick ang: ‘nally tt , desperate resistance. f 
. : : ey: . | , - ; ‘ ee .o| ight of, that it is principally those who are consci- | They arrived at the depot about tefi o’clock, and 
But this ah ee ee ee, ae | Well, what did the Convention do: Thay gave entiously opposed to the iniquity of slavery, who at} found, on reaching there, that the cars we 
| this moment are laboring in the interests of suffering | to Start for Milwaukee. . 
| the buggy to the sleeping car, he refused to walk at| 
all, and would lie down and be dragged along. 
one at the depot, feeling sympathy for him, no matter 
| the savagism of the lash employed to wring out un-| who he was, inquired indignantly of the officer and 
| compensated labor from the energies of human beings;| his companion, * What they were hauling a man about 
Sherman told him that « they 
But the men bearing him off, 
} hushed him up, and getting him into the sleeping car, 
from their parents, and thus to dispose of them, either | the train sped away, and, as we have said, about half- 
as beasts for commerce, or for slaughter. Well indeed | P®St five this morning he was conducted to the Cus- 
| tom House.—Milwaukee Wisconsin, 9th. 


He is} © The Governor of South Carolina has issued a 
a brave man! 


re just about $16 each. 


in that manner for?’ 
were kidnapping him.’ 





Tue Recent Srave Resove Casx 1x Inttnors.—The | paver ee ee Res yesinen _ oe 
, . f . | following is an extract of a private letter received in | S¥*Tounding wxiotsna The annual Dancing Party will 
to speak of the right of one man to hold property in) this city, says the Boston Traveller, from Ottawa, | be on Friday evening, November 2d. 
another is called taking a philosophic view of the} Illinois :— , 
subject! I must confess this has struck me as being} ‘John Hossack, of Ottawa, Illinois, who has just 
served out a ten days’ sentence in the jail at Chic 
for assisting in the rescue of a fugitive slave at Ott 
| last year, has been named by the Republicans in this | A . om 
is true that where there is a human being who be- | region don tha offen of Governor. Mr. Hossack is a| Vest Brookfield, Saturday, Sat. and Sun., 27, 28. 
Scotchman by birth, but spent many years of his life | 
eculiarly constructed minds, become elevated to the; im Quebec, following the occupation of a baker. 3. Soci : in N ; 
I 2 : | About twenty years since he removed to Ottawa, IIL, | 8. S. Society, will speak in New Hampshire as fol- 
and assisted in the construction of the Illinois and | /°W8 ?— 
He has been for some years past a 
He is possessed of con- 
siderable wealth obtained by enterprise and industry, 
and is considered one of the most upright and intelli- 
gent citizens in the community.’ 


“8° DOUGLASS will speak in Vermont as follows :— 


j 
{ 


absurdities to which men are liable when simple | Michigan Canal. 
| right and truth are thus strangely perverted. prominent dealer in grain, 








| board and kindly cared for at No. 1 Newland (out of 


| western New York, who had under their care 
gress, whatever be his religious creed ; and the more | stand of arms, The Columbus South Carolinian says 
that they were searched, and invoices found calling 
for another lot, amounting in all to about twelv 
dred. The arms were consigned to parties in Wil- jaged 45, 
mington, to which place a gentleman had been sent | 


| RISON, aged 93, 


Their complicity and dir 
were so thoroughly established that they were com- 
The feeling was so intense that it was | 
with great difficulty that their violent seizure and 


mitted to jail. 





Atremprep Stave Lysurrection in Mississipri.— 
The St. Louis Lvening News says :— 
‘The Mississippi papers bring us accounts of an at- 
ined among the several States which} Before closing, let me add, that the Republicans | ruin ; Jeaving thus to posterity a lesson which it would| t™pted negro insurrection in Winston county in that 
: 4 . State, plotted by white men, but fortunately discov- 
ered and circumvented through the revelations of a 
{and there will be peace; but, let its irritating fric-| negro girl belonging to Mr. C. D. Kelly. Thirty or | 
ound to service for a term of years, and | ‘ Article 4, Section 2, (the third paragraph,) the tion go on, between all the tenderest and most | forty negroes were arrested in the county, 
‘ing Indians not taxed, three fifths of ali other| term + legally’? was struck out; and the words, 





who, on be- | murder, hate, vertue and synne. Doo after the good, 
story—that | and leve the evyl, and it shall brynge you to good 
they had been instigated by white men to poison their | fame and renowne.’—[Sir Thomas Malory: Preface 
white masters and mistresses, and on election day burn | to Morte D’ Arthur. 
thought the term egal equivocal, and favoring the! or somehow, explode. Such at least has been the/ the dwellings, take possession of all the firearms the 
could secure, and organize for a war of exterminatio 
against the whites. 
the discovery of the plot, and the e 
ing vigilance committees and arme 
| dispute, that however anxious the framers might be grant that the United States may soon be delivered | tection. 


ing examined, told substantially the same 


j 

n America. It is of an anti-slavery character, and al- 
| together the most fascinating story of the kind yet 
itizens were form- | published. 1 volume, 12 mo. Ready first of Novem- 
d patrols for pro- } ber, 
One white man, an ambrotypist named G. 

| to avoid language that was, as they said, ‘not pleasing from the fearful plague of slavery, which cannot but | Harrington, and one negro had been hung.’ 


Great excitement prevailed on 





| > The state of nervous terror and excitement in | HALF-BATTLE WORDS FROM THE- 


which the people of the South perpetually live, is well | 
: . Tate ee : illustrated by the followin 
| do it in a way that will least shock sensitive tastes. | kind, of the great Republic of North America, free } (N. C.) Leisure Hour :— 
erry thought we had nothing to do with | 

tot the States as to slaves, but ought to | 
ot to give any sanction to it.’ 


g extract from the Oxford | 


a half-battle.’—[Jean Paul Richter on Martin Luther. 


*On Monday evening of last week, the usual quiet | One volume, 12mo. 


of Oxford was somewhat disturbed by the angounce- 
ment that a little negro, apparently some eight or ten 
. ead aN ae j : A a DS r : oe : > | years old, had been taken at Kittrell’s Springs, and 
Sumner calls prove, when allowed to speak fully, just ed up, either to or in the interests of slavery? He} brought here to jail, on account of some startling dis- 
closures he had made to several persons at the Springs. 
is to be trusted, the Constitution does view slaves as. 8¢lls, or drives his fellow-beings; but he himself, in/ He represented himself as having been born in th 
| property. | the presence of genuine liberty, feels that his digni- | <r me gorne es ot — passed his al ‘ia 
WENDELL PHILLIPS. | . ‘ Ps waich was inhabitec by three runaways. ; e sal 1s 
| ty as a man is beset, degraded and fettered by such a mother belonged to Seth Ward, of Franklin county ; 
that she also formerly lived in the cave, but had been 


passages to be found in Theodore Parker's Sermons, 
and also extracts from his famous portraitures of char- 
acter, such as Channing, John Quincy Adams, Gen- 
eral Taylor, Daniel Webster, Washington, John 
Adams, Benjamin Franklin, R. W. Emerson, Huin- 
boldt, &c., &e. 


He described the 


life of its inmates. The announcement that a den of 
runaways existed in Granville created some excite. 
ment among our citizens, 
Our New England States are so small, and our geo- it by a force of cirumstances which he has no power} Dr. 8. A. Williams, A. F, 


| graphical ideas made up, or matured there, so con- to resist; and 1 do sincerely trust that the day is} and James M. Wood, Es 

on, among others. So much for Mr. | tracted, that we can hardly contemplate the West coming, even speedily, when the slaye-owner will| St Of the fugitives. 
nion on the question whether the Consti- | without weariness, after we are fairly in it, and have feel, and shrink from, the shame and degradation of } 

ows slaves as property. | learned something of its vastness. To travel almost his own position. But, alas! 


and on Tuesday morning, | Robaing the er to his memory, by Emerson, 

s yH.P | Phillips, Garrison, J. F. Clark, W. E. Channin ’ : : 

Spencer, W. H. Paschall, May, hase Belcher, Frothingham, Conway, Higgin, — oem, of ayeorersign authority of the 
* Wheelock, ‘ . G. W. Curti ; one of the rnal, of grea 

os eclock, Charles Sumner, G. W. Curtis, &c., They are the life of the world, the soul and substance 


qs., determined to go in pur- 
Accordingly, armed with 
double-barreled guns and other n 
and accompanied by the little negro, who 
for the present, there | ised to point out the whereabouts of the 
the four above named gentlemen started 
About dusk they returned, and a 
blanker looking set was never seen. They had been 
most egregiously sold. The plausible tal 
turned out to be sheer fabrication.’ 





&c., with a biographical sketch. 
embellished with a superb steel portrait. 1 yol. 12mo. 


ardous expedition. 


INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF A 





Cartvre or Fuaitive Staves.—A few days since, 
nited States Marshal Manson received infor- 
mation that a party of six fugitive slaves, who owed 
y, Kentucky, were living on 
about two miles from Sandusky. 
posse of five or six men, and on 
about eight o'clock, he came upon 
They made a most desperate resist- 
ance, and shouted *Kidnappers!’ 











t where slavery is not! geryice in Mason Count 
is not so much surprising ; but that} the Lake Erie shore, 


ss : a z aries all who love virtue. 1 volume, 12mo. 
Fate of one for every forty thousand.’ | ardship. And it is as important in the eye of the! such a feeling should exist in a soul, as was the case| He took with him a 


They were finally overpowered, 
arshal and his aids were pursued, 
ed upon by a powerful party of 
they managed, by running with 
ugh cornfields and wovods, to suic- 
r pursuers, until they reached the 
een two stations. There they suc- 
pping the down train by Swinging a red- 
d, taking passage, arrived here safe- 
‘The fugitives were taken be- 
missioner, where they owned 
and were aecordingly remanded to 
eir masters, and are, ere this, safe at 
y home.— Cincinnati Enquirer, 14th, 


{HISTORY OF SLAVE INSURREC- 


tic Monthly, contributed by the author under the title 

of ‘The Maroons of Jamaica,’ ‘The Maroons of Suri- 

nam,’ &e., with a history of all other notable slave in- 

surrections. A work of peculiar interest to the Ameri- 

can people, as well as a valuable contribution to his- 
‘cal li 





Washington, the wife of John A, Wash- 
» late of Mount Vernon, died a few days 


ce Mrs. 
; ? ington, Esq. 
He would sooner submit himself to i very feet are pollution itself. To these should be| clared that he who was not for him was against him-| since. 





16mo. O26 2w 





which is not mentioned. He was arrested in the 


nel 





fore the courts on Saturday, in that city, accusing 
ught her voluntarily into 





if possible; but the charge was not sustained, and 
the Judge ordered the woman to be discharged. 





tire emigrant train of forty-six persons, nineteen 
of whom were men, and the rest women and chil- 
y the Suake Indians upon 





Deatu or onze or THE Hutcuinson Farry. An- 
drew B. Hutchinson, son of the late Jesse Hutchin- 














> 


| Methodist preacher, Rey. Mr. Bewley, at the hands 
lof a Texas mob, was untrue. The particulars of the 


| closures, saying that "he knew they were determined 


| to ‘vigilantly watch all negro meetings and disperse, 
| the same, and to arrest and bring to justice all Aboli- 
| tionists and other persons who may be found violating 


| proclamation, calling an extra session of the Legisla- 


{= The commission appointed by the Virginia 
| Legislature to procure arms for the defence of that 
| State have sent to England for 2,500 Enfield rifles at 





THE WEYMOUTH ANTI-SLAVERY FAIR, 
| (To be held at the South-Shore Railroad Depot, ) 
WEYMOUTH LANDING, 
| Will open on Tuxspay Eventne, October 30th, and 
|continue through Wednesday and Thursday. The 
-annual Tea-Party, at which Mr. Eomunp Qvrncy is 
jto preside, will take place at the same Hall, on 

Thursday evening, November Ist. Eloquent speak- 





fe CHARLES L. REMOND ‘and H. FORD 


| Washington, Friday, Oct. 26. 





| Ee A. T. FOSS, Agent of the Massachusetts A. 


Northumberland, Friday, Oct. 26. 
Northumberland Falls, Sunday, 28. 
Lancaster, Tuesday, * 30, 





tr HENRY C. WRIGHT will speak in Taun- 
ton, Mass., Sunday, Oct. 28, all day and evening. 


fF LITTLE CHILDREN can be furnished with 





Dedham) street, by Mrs. J. M. SPEAR. 





DIED—In Concord, Mass., Sept. 19, Joun Gan- 
In Pawtucket, R. I., Oct. 12, Horatio W. Foster, 





HAYER & ELDRIDGE’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS! 


p 
ErARRIN GTON; 
A Story of True Love. 


Republic, of a proper 


Tre Bansanism or Stavery. A Necro Burnep 








IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP. 


INTERESTING TO ALL INVALIDS. 


HREE-FOURTHS of all the sickness and suffer- 

ing in this world are the result of derangement of 

the physical system, consequent upon a weakness and 
impaired condition of the natural forces. 

The principal vital force is the iron contained in 
the blond. This is derived from the food we eat: 
but, if from any cause or derangement, the necessary 
amount of iron is not taken into the circulation, the 
whole system suffers, and unless the deficiency is 
supplied, all the natural powers are weakened, and 
sometimes to a degree which brings on entire pros- 
tration of the physical and mental forces. Then 
follows every imaginable complaint, all arising, how- 
ever, from a deterioration or bad state of the blood. 

Among these are Dyspepsia, Nervous Debility, Lan- 
guor and Depression of Spirits, Scrofula, Piles, Skin 
Diseases of every description, Tendency to Consump- 
tion, Weakness of the Sexual Organs, Prolapsus Uteri, 
and diseases of the female system generally, and all 
complaints accompanied by weakness or prostration o 
physical and mental energy. In all these cases, TH 
PERUVIAN SYRUP has effected the most aston- 
ishing cures, and the great secret of the wonderful 
success is, the simple fact that it at once supplies the 
deticiency of that indispensable ingredient, Iron in 
the Blood. 

The statements of cures which are publish- 
ed in our pamphlet may be relied on as strictly true 
in every case, in proof of which, we will, at any 
time, on application, show the original letters and 
statements of the persons cured. 

Every Invauip snovtp Reap tuese Facts, and 
avail himself or herself of this invaluable remedy. 


JOHN P. JEWEIT & CARTER, 
No. 39 Summer Street, Boston. 


For sale by all Druggists. 
Oct. 26, 6w. 





PORTRAIT OF 


WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


A SPLENDID crayon Portrait of Mr. Phillips 
has just been drawn by Thomas M. Johnston. 
It is pronouneed by the most intimate friends of Mr. 
P. the very best likeness for which he ever sat. It 
will be drawn on stone in the very highest style of 
the lithographic art, and copies will be furnished to 
subscribers at Onze Dotiar Bacu. 
C. H. BRAINARD, 
322 Washington street, Boston. 
Oct. 26. 





Historical Pictures Retouched. 


YOLUME of Miscellanies, in two parts. Part 
A I., Studies. Part I1., Fancies. By Mrs. C. H. 


Dat, author of ‘Woman's Right to Labor.’ A 
volume at once scholarly and popular, instructive 
and interesting, which is sure of a cordial reception 
from all readers of the work on ‘ Labor,’ and certain 
to take a place in our standard literature. 16mo., $1. 


* Written with a freshness of style, and vigor and 
independence of thought * * An important contribu- 


tion to that branch of soéial science in which its au- 


thor is laboring.’— Norfolk County Journal. 
‘By an author whose literary culture, patient in- 


dustry, and earnest spirit, have deservedly placed 
her in the front rank of writers.’— Bangor Whig. 


‘These essays evince rare literary culture, patient 


industry, and strong reasoning powers.’— Portland 


Transcript. 
Published by 
WALKER, WISE & COMPANY, 
245 Washington street, Boston. 
Oct. 26. 3t 





LADIES’ MEDICAL ACADEMY, 
274 Wasuinoton Strezt, Boston. 


HE Second Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
mence on Thursday, Noy. 8, 1860. 


LECTURERS. 


Watrer Burnuam, M. D., on Practice of Medicine 


and Surgery. 


Susan R. Caren, M. D., Obstetrics and Diseases of 


Women. 


Ws. Symineton Brown, M. D., Surgical Anato- 


my, Physiology, and Materia Medica. 


Saran W. Sauissury, M. D., Anatomy and Hygiene. 


Intending students will apply to Dr. W. 8S. 


BROWN, 15 Congress Street, Boston. 


Oct. 5. 4wis 





Manufacturers of 


EUROPEAN AND 


WEIS & ZOEBISCH, 


Tou 









and Dealers in 


a 


FANCY FURS, 


184 WASHINGTON STREET, 184 


Conner or Franxuin Sr., BOSTON. 


€F E. Zorniscr will pay particular attention to 


Altering and Repairing old Furs. 


FACTORY, 6 CENTRAL STREET. 

















By the Author of ‘What Cheer?’ ‘The Ghost—A 
Christmas Story,’ &c. 

‘Herein may be seen noble chivalrye, curtosye, hu- 
manitye, friendlynesse, love, friendshype, cowardyse, 


This is the most brilliant novel ever written in 





II. 


ODORE PARKER. 


‘Few deeds are equal to his words. His prose was 


This volume will contain some of the most salient 


[To be issued immediately.] 


DR. E. A. KITTREDGE 


\ OULD inform the public that ‘he has taken a 


most commodious mansion in Fairmount, Mil- 


ton, (seven miles from Boston on the Providence rail- 
road,) where he is prepared to give Hydropathic and 
Kinnisipathic treatment. [3 Diseases of Females 
specially attended to. Office in Boston, 13 Avery 
Street. 


t# Patients visited anywhere in New England, 


as usual. Oct. 12. 





SERMONS AND OTHER DISCOURSES, 


Wirn Brier Briooraruica, Hts. By Berrian 


Green. Pages 656 12mo. With Portrait engraved 
by Ritchie. 


‘In spite of the modest, and to most readers, per- 


haps, unpromising title of this volume, it will be 
found to bear the impress of a vigorous and original 
mind, and to contain a fund of earnest thought, pro- 
found feeling, and eloquent expression. The topics 
mostly relate to the great practical interests of life, 
the application of the highest principle to daily af- 
fairs, and the influence of Christianity on politics, 
business, education, and the general rejations of soci- 
ety. With a strong faith in the vitality of justice, 
Mr. Green contends strenuously against every form of 
Oppression, insisting on the exact adjustment of so- 
cial duties by the standard of ideal right. His pow- 
erful reasoning is always accompanied with novel and 
suggestive illustrations, showing no less felicity of 


III. statement than sincerity of conviction. No one can 


THEODORE PARKER: 


peruse the volume without respecting the zeal and 
integrity of the author, and receiving a new impres- 


IN MEMORIAM. sion of the worth of the principles to which his labors 


have been devoted.’—N. Y. Tribune, 29th Sept. 


‘One thought pervades throughout—that of the 


ruth and Justice. 





This volume will be issued in elegant style, and be of whatever has vitality, worth, Bee 


men. Here are wisdom and strength, the secret spring 


[In active preparation. } of all accomplishment and success, Fidelity is 


achievement, and unfaithfulness is failure and de- 
feat. The ideal is the standard, to which everything 


Iv. must be carefully adjusted. All usages and institu- 


tions are trfed in this light, and each to be accepted 
as good and worthy only as it may conform to and 


SLAVE GIRL, : symbolize the inner Verities. There is warm appre- 
Written-by herself. Edited by L. Marta Cup ciation of heroism in life, and especially high adora- 


tion of Jesus as ‘ the Hero of all heroes,’ realization ut- 


A work presenting a new phase of the Peculiar In- | most of the perfections of wisdom, virtue, and noble- 


stitution, of especial interest to every woman, and to| ness in history. And there is correspondingly deep 
disgust and abhorrence of all baseness. He has in- 


[Ready in November. ] dignant loathing and abomination for those wretched 


idols before whom the multitudes bow down and wor- 
ship—those cunning, soulless quacks and jugglers 


Vv. who, vaulting up perpetually into the high places of 


society, busy themselves but to bewitch and bewilder, 


to befooi and destroy.’—Review in National A. S. 


TIONS. Standard, Sept. 22d. 


By T. W. Hicaiyson. 
This volume will embrace the papers in the Atlan- 


Price, $1.25. When prepaid by mail, $1.46. 
- GREEN 


8. 4 
16 Jacob St., or Bex 3159, New York. 





SELF-CONTRADICTIONS OF THE BIBLE. 
Or HUNDRED AND FORTY-FOUR pro- 


positions, theological, moral, historical and spec- 


- 1 volume, i2mo. ulative, each proved affirmatively and negatively, by 


quotations from Scripture, without comment ; em- 


irs? bodyi f th ble and striking self-con. 
A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS! | tredicthus of the nmealicd  inired We aitcon- 
By Warr Wurman. Third edition. Price 16 cents, post-paid, Bight 


A handsome brochure of 150 pages. 1 volume, 


for a dollar. 
Oct. 5—6m. 274 Canal street, New York. 


A. J. DAVIS & CO., 
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For the Liberator. 
VALEDICTORY TO THE PRINCE OF 
WALES. 
Victoria’s Son! young Prince of Wales! 
Thou ’st seen our land so fair; 
Hast locked upon its hills and vales, 
And heard its people’s prayer.* 
Thou ’st heard them of their freedom boast, 
The flag which o’er them waves, 
While all along their Southern coast 
Dwell millions who are slaves. 





Our muse would raise one prayer for thee, 
As thou art ‘ homeward bound,’ 

That thou the friend of man may’st be, 
Wherever man is found, 





If thou shalt at some future day 
Sit on Old England's throne, 

May’st thou no tyrant’s sceptre sway, 
To dim thy kingly crown. 

May holy wisdom guide thy youth, 
Thy manhood’s noble prime, 





; | ; ' And be thy motto, ‘ Love and Truth,’ 

: v E’en to the end of time. 

¢ aoe Boston, Oct. 19, 1860. Justitia. 
a 

a3 @ { *Holmes’s Ode. 


——————— 
For the Liberator. 
THE CHRISTIAN (?) MISER’S PRAYER. 
Mammon,—the only god I know,— 
O listen to my prayer ! 
ee Give me,—'tis all I wish below,— 
Pe Of gold a larger share. 





If there’s a soul within my breast, 


» Tay A spark of life divine, 

e BS 1 pray thee of that life divest, 

Pam GS And make me wholly thine. 

fs he Help me to keep an open eye 

: ‘ On every chance for gain, 

& | And when the poor for bread shall cry, 
% From hearing to refrain. 
* O teach me better how to lie, 


: i To cheat on larger scale, 





3 To heap up treasure till I die, 
ie Though I of Heaven should fail. 
2 Help me for my own self to live, 
. © : Nor raise one thought above ; 
us My only wish that thou wilt give 
; 2 , Me wealth, what most I love. 
i. Ae Gold, gold is all that I desire, 
© Its love my being fills ; 
xe | Give this, I'll fear no future fire, 
¢ I'll brave all present ills. 
ie And if it ever should seem clear 
i That godliness * will pay,’ 
ee Help me put on a saintly air 
eo Upon the Sabbath day. 
e 
- Thus help me better to deceive 
4 Those whom I would defraud, 
a And while their pockets I relieve, 
‘, Tell how I love the Lord. \ 
“o Thus men the cheat may never know, 
* Tis done with so much grace, 
#;, And I through life shall richer grow, 
2 are Then go to my own place. 
te Boston, Oct. 16, 1860. Justitia. | 
f —_——~>—— } 
f : For the Liberator. 


THE LOST CHILD. 





Sa 


Written on hearing a bereaved mother lament that 
she had obtained no satisfactory remembrance of her | 
eo lost child. 

The sculptor’s rapt, impassioned thought 
‘ Hath from th’ impassive marble wrought 
f Each feature so divinely fair, 


d Nor life itself seems wanting there; 
i ‘Till, mirrored in a mother’s eyes, 
. % How cold, how pale the statue lies! 
a Vainly the painter's heaven-born power, 
“y The soul of beauty for its dower, 
y With rose-hued cheek and dancing curl, 
: : And ‘witching mouth and brow of pearl, 
} And blue orbs bathed in liquid light, 
| May burst upon the startled sight. 
é The proudest triumph of his art 
4 Must bow before a mother’s heart ! 


Thou hast his form engraven them, 
So true, so life-like, and so fair, 

Nor life nor death can e’er efface 

The impress of such childish grace. 
Then grieve no more, but hail with joy 


Ps Mita Sat 


4 That portrait of thine angel boy ; 
a For never, never couldst thou find 
} Such truth in sculpturec marble shrined, 
§ ‘ Nor hope to win, from earthly dyes, 
ag : The look that’s borrowed of the skies. 
ae Loweil. AMELIA. 


$ y a 
: A WARNING. 
His voice was loudest of the loud 
Of all the gay and thoughtless crowd, 
And lightsome were his jest and laugh 
As he the ruby wine did quatf; 
Whilst as he high his hand did wave, 
a He said, ‘ Let pleasure lead the brave.’ 


I warned him of his danger great, 
The dreadful doom that might await, 
And all the suffering and the pain, 
If drink should prove to be his bane ; 
I urged him not to touch again 
That which had ruined better men. 


oom 


= aT 5 < »> - — - f ey 
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He heard me with a scornful sneer : 
* Away !" he said—* I do not fear ; 
Waste not your breath to talk to me, 
A drunkard I shall never be, 

ti. g I can with ease myself restrain,— 
"Tis only fools that need abstain.’ 


I will not trace his quick downfall— 
Friends, home and business lost were all ; 
Each eye would glisten, each check pale, 
Were I to tell the fearful tale ; 

But "tis enough to say that now 

The mouldering sod lies o’er his brow. 


This we may learn ere "tis too late, 
To dread the cause of his sad fate ; 
That wisdom teaches that we should 
Deny ourselves for our own good, 
And that ‘tis safest to avoid 
That which so many hath destroyed. 
England. Jossrx A. Horner. 
—_——— 4 
OCTOBER. 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 
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Hail to thee, month of purple grape! 


aoa Hail to thee, time of the laden vine! 
Be ge te Hail to thee, month of the golden days! 
ou oa And time of the silver nights benign ! 
ct Hail, season rich of the epen palm ! 
z Lo! broadcast from the bending bowers, 
: Fall the fair gifts of thy lavish lap, 


: Over the land in luscious showers. 

¥ ‘Hail to thee, month of the amber woods ! 
Hail to thee, time of the crispy meads ! 

Hai! to thee, month of the merry winds ! 
Singing away in the rustling reeds. 


SN 











THE LIBERATOR. 


REVIEW OF MR. YANCEY’S SPEECH. 


A large and highly intelligent meeting was held at 
the Joy Street Church, in Boston, on Monday eve- 
ning, 15th inst., to listen to a review of the speech 
of the Hon. W. L. Yancey, at Faneuil Hall, on the 
Friday evening previous. The meeting was opened 
by a few remarks from Rey. J. Serra Martin, and 
then addressed by Wu. Weits Brown. 


SPEECH OF WM. WELLS BROWN, 

Feitow-Citizens: This is an interesting crisis in 
the political history of our country, and especially 
as it regards the Anglo-African rave. For the last 
forty years, there has been a great struggle between 
Freedom and Slavery in the United States, and the 
Slave Power has spared no pains and no amount of 
money to carry its unholy cause, While the advocates 
of freedom have not been permitted to go South and 
agitate the subject, slaveholders have been freely 
admitted to the free States, and permitted to speak as 
they pleased ; and, on Friday evening last, many of 
us who are here to-night went to Faneuil Hall, to 
listen to one of the fire-eaters of the South, Hon. W. 
L. Yancey, of Alabama. He is no doubt one of the 
ablest as well as one of the most eloquent men of 
which the Slave Power can boast. And it is for the | 
purpose of listening to a criticism upon that gentleman's 











speech, that you have assembled here this evening. | the last session of the Virginia Legislature, that a bill 
1 wrote Mr, Yaneey on Saturday, inviting him to be | was introduced to enact a law driving the free blacks 
present to-night, promising that he should have an from the State. The only reason given for this ex- 
opportunity of replying to me, if he wished. If he | pulsion was, that ‘the free negroes were getting too 


is not here, the fault is his, and not mine. Al- 


though the honorable gentleman on Friday evening | 


averred that he would treat the subject fairly and | 
candidly, he nevertheless entirely ignored conscien- 
tiousness and morality. He made along argument, 
and brought forward many figures to prove that slave 
labor was more beneficial to the country than free; 
all of which I will pass over by putting ‘ Helper’s 
Impending Crisis’ against him. It has been shown 
that the product of the hay crop alone in the Free 
States is worth more than the entire products of the 
South. So I will turn Mr, Yancey out to grass. (Ap- 
plause.) He said that the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence meant that white men were created equal, and 
did not include the negro. ‘It was never intended,’ 
said he, ‘ that the blacks should be citizens.’ 

Upon this point, Mr. Yancey shows his ignorance of 
history, and proves that with all his smartness, he has 
been a very dull student. What says the history of 
our country on this question of negro citizenship? 
We were regarded as citizens by those who drew up 
the articles of Confederation between the States in 
1778. The fourth of said articles contains the fol- 
lowing language: ‘The free inhabitants of each of 
these States, paupers, vagabonds, and fugitives from 
justice excepted, shall be entitled to ail the privileges 
and immunities of free citizens in the several States.’ | 
That we were not excluded under the phrase ‘ pau- | 
pers, vagabonds, and fugitives from justice,’ any 
more than the whites, is plain from the debates that ( 
preceded the adoption of the article; for, on the 25th 
of June, 1778, ‘the delegates from South Carolina | 
moved the following in behalf of their State: In arti- | 
cle fourth, between the words free inhabitants insert | 
the word white. Decided in the negative, ayes, two ! 
States ; nays, eight States; one State divided.’ Such | 
was the decision of the Revolutionary Congress, upon | 
the citizenship of the negro. } 

At the ratification of the articles of Confederation, | 
all the free native-born inhabitants of the States of | 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York, New | 
Jersey and North Carolina, though descended 
from African slaves, were not only recognized and 
considered citizens of those States, but such of them 
as had the necessary qualification possessed the elec- 
tive franchise on equal terms with the other citizens. 
Judge Gaston, of the Supreme Court of North Caro- 
lina, in the case of the State vs. Manuel, clearly de- 
fines the law on this point. Says he, ‘The Constitu- 


tion of the State extended the elective franchise to 
every freeman who had arrived at the age of 21 years, 
and paid a public tax; and under it, free per- | 


sons, without regard to color, claimed and exercised 
the franchise until it was taken away from free men 
of color, a few years since, by our amended Constitu- 
tion,’ And, as late as the year 1859, Judge Catron, 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, in a let- 
ter to the Nashville Union and American, in which 
he opposes the forcible expulsion of the free colored 


people from Tennessee, says, ‘ Under our Constitu- | 


tion of 1796, the free colored men voted at the 


polls. That the old Constitution extended to them, | 


and protected their rights, is free from doubt. 
were considered citizens.’ 


They 


Thus it will be seen that several of the States, in- | 


cluding at least two of the slave States, regarded free 
colored persons as citizens. Yet Mr. Yancey has not 
read the history of his country enough to find it out. 
( Applause.) 

And why should the black man not be considered 
in the light of citizenship? Did not the Negro con- 
tribute his proportion towards securing the liberty 
and the independence of the country? If we go back 
to the foundation of the Republic, we shall find color- 
ed men in all the scenes of the great American dra- 
ma. In times of peril has our aid been called for, 
and our services as promptly given. When the 
its interests, its best and most cherished 
rights and institutions have been assailed, not una- 
vailingly have we been looked to, When the people 
of the Colonies, aroused by the injustice of British 
policy, arose as one man, for the maintenance of nat- 
ural and imprescriptable rights, the colored man stood 
by the side of his white fellow-citizen. During that 
memorable conflict, in severe and trying service; did 
they contend for those principles of liberty set forth 
in the Declaration of Independence, which are not 
for white men alone, but which pertain alike to every 
being possessed of those high and exalted endow- 
ments that distinguish humanity. The Negro’s blood 
mingled with the soil of every battle-field, made glo- 
rious by revolutionary reminiscence; and their bones 
have enriched the most productive lands of the coun- 
try. But, what cares Mr. Yancey about history or facts? 
He goes for slavery, without any regard to complexion. 
He would as soon have his plantation stocked with men 
taken from theaudience which he addressed on Fri- 
day night, as to have them from the coast of Africa. 
As I listened to the loud applause which was given 


country, 


to the speaker by the hard-fisted laboring men of) 


Boston, and knowing how the working man is looked 
upon inthe South, I felt a degree of mingled shame, 
pity and contempt for them. Who has forgotten that 
impudent speech of Mr. Senator Hammond of South 
Carolina, a year or two since, in which he said— 


« In all social systems, there must be a class to do! 


the menial duties, to perform the drudgery of life; 
a class requiring but a low order of intellect and 
little skill. It constitutes the mud-sill of society and 
of political government. * *® © [*" Your whole 
class of manual hireling laborers at the North, and 
your ‘ operatives,” as you call them, are essertially 
slaves.’ 

And who will ever forget the contemptuous re- 
marks of the editor of the Muscogee Heraid, publish- 
ed in Mr. Yancey’s own State, and by one of his 
nearest neighbors? Hear what he thinks of such 
men as the honorable (?) gentleman spoke to in Fan- 
euil Hall :— 


: Look ! the bright lasses on tip-toe stand, it but a congiomeration of greasy mechanics, filthy 
5 : Gleefully plucking thy clusters rare, operatives fisted . x moon-struck 
Bi “While lie ungathered their sweet lips on, theorists? All the N States, and especially 
as Reddest of roses in sad despair ! gee Now Ragland Steten, soe Govsd of sontety Stet 
age well-bred gentlemen. prevailing class one 
‘. ’ month ripened vine ! meets with is that of mechanics struggling to be gen- 
sagem pee: v “> ne teel, and small farmers who do their own drdgery ; 
; Hail vo thee, time of the topes lawn! and yet who are hardly fit for association with 
aE “Hail to thee, month of the silver nights! gentleman's body servant. That is your free soci- 
e aan ce Hail to thee, month of the golden morn ! j ey! 
i? 1 








And in a political Convention held in Alabama, 
in 1856, at which Mr. Yancey made a speech, a reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted, in which the follow- 
ing was embodied :— 

* The great evil of Northern society is, that it is 
burdened with a servile class of mechanics and laborers, 
unfit for self-government, and yet clothed with the at- 
tributes and powers of citizens. Master and slave is 
a relation in society as necessary as that of parent 
and child, and the Northern States will yet have to in- 
troduce it. The theory of free government is a delu- 
sion. Slavery is the natural and normal condition of 
the laboring man, white or black.’ 

But I leave the Alabama Senator in the hands of 
the sun-burnt and hard-working men who applauded 
him so enthusiastically on Friday evening, and the 
Democratic Committee that imported him to Boston, 
to settle with them for this contempt of honest labor. 

In his remarks, Mr. Yancey contended that the 
North should go for the increase of slave States and 
slaves, because slaveholders purchased shoes and 
clothing for their negroes from Northern manufac- 
turers. ‘No,’ said he, ‘the nigger won't work if free.’ 
Now, if Mr. Yancey had wished, he could have told 
his audience that there were 16,000 free colored peo- 
ple in Alabama, and the census of 1550 shows that 
among the citizens of Montgomery there are five free 
men of color set down as worth $20,000 each, and 
one of these was a slave till thirty years old. It is 
well known that there are nearly seventy thousand 
free colored inhabitants in Maryland, some of whom 
are worth more than $100,000. It was only during 


wealthy and too influential in the State.’ Judge Ca- 
tron, of whom I have already spoken, says of the 
free blacks in ‘Tennessee, ‘ They are industrious, use- 
ful, and among them are some of the best mechanics 
and artizans in the State, and to drive them out would 
be great injury to ourselves.’ A St. Louis paper of 
a recent date has the following paragraph :— 

‘In the foundry of Gaty, M’Cune & Co., in this 
city, among its two hundred and seventy operatives are 
two negroes, who began life at the establishment, in 
1849, as slaves. By dint of unflagging industry, in 
/ due course of time one of them bought himself, wife 
| and five children, paying for himself $1400, and 4 





an average for his wife and children $800 each. This 
negro is now supposed to be worth, in his own right, 
more than $5000 in real estate in that city, Another 
negro eutered the factory about the same time, 
amassed sufficient money by his attention to duty to 
| purchase himself at the price of $1500, his wife at| 
} $500, and four children at $400, and is now worth 
| $6000 in real estate. These negroes were bought 
{ from their masters by Mr. Gray, with the understand- 
ing that they should work themselves free, and out 
| of his own pocket he gave two per cent. interest on 
ithe deferred payments.’ 





} Yet Mr. Yancey is of opinion that ‘the nigger 
won't work, if free’! 

The Alabama Beacon of March 6, 1858, tells its 
readers that ‘there are free negroes of too much 
wealth in the State, and that they ought to be driven 
out.’ 

Let me turn to another phase of the subject. 
* You say,’ said the speaker, ‘ that our institution de- 
moralizes the whites and the blacks. I say you are 
mistaken.” And here the gentleman undertook to 
prove that raising cotton was the highest idea of mo- 
rality. Cotton—cotton—cotton—was the burden of 
his song. It reminded me, fellow-citizens, of the 
servant girl, not long from the Emerald Isle, who 
wanted her employer, an old gentleman, to read a 
letter from ber lover ; and not wishing him to know 
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point, for he saw that if men could be lawyers in 
Boston, they could be in Alabama, if they were per- 
mitted. He stands with his feet upon the neck of the 
negro, and exclaims, ‘ He ’s inferior, because he don't 
rise!” And who is this man that claims a superiority 
over the black man? Will his antecedents bear a 
critical examination? “Let us see. ‘* When the Bri- 
tons first became known to the Tyrian mariners,’ says 
Macaulay, ‘they were little superior to the Sandwich 
Islanders.’ Hume says, ‘‘They were a rude and bar- 


HO! TO THE RESCUE---ALL! 
Srevnen, (Me.) Sept. 18, 1860. 

Dear Garnrson—It was a grand saying of that 
brave old Roman poet,—Terence,—which he put into 
the mouth of a slave— 

* Homo sum ; nil h di puto.’ 
[I am a human being, and I deem nothing human for- 
eign to me.]} 

The defence of Humanity against all wrong and 
outrage is the most sacred right and duty of all of 
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Heed not constitutions, compacts, ¢ 
creeds! Stamp them all beneath sae ay 
sustain slavery any where. Heed tai eas 
Humanity ! Say tothe slaveh« Iding Goa: *~ 
in constitutions, compacts, courts and cr 
behind me, Satan!” Heed Only the voice 
slavery God in your o¥n soul, who sys—p 
enslaved out of the hands of the enslavers : liter i, 
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barous people, divided into numerous tiibes, dressed , y : 
in the skins of wild beasts. Druidism was their reli- Is there any virtue in 
MES. S. A. Artur, 
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READ THE FOLLOWING, Anp 
YOURSELP, 
To tur Ep’s or Evanortist:—) My 4. 
One year ago, my hair was very gray he 3 sixty 
gradually falling, until, on the crown, i 1.0 bee 
About the Ist of March’ oe nt ent 
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. h, of the ve 

year, I commenced using Mrs. 8, 4 Nk —_ “ent 
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human kind, Itis the right and duty of every hu- 


gion, and they were filled with superstition.” When man being, end every combination of human beings, 
to seek the destruction of all customs and institutions, 


R invaded Britai H reduced | 
agenesis eatin, Ot Pee See | of all religions and governments, and of all churches 


to a state of slavery or vassalage, as degading as the | sind eailin? dill Uidaniets erie entins ty cumnditen ous 
slavery on Mr. Yancey’s plantation. Their Bein SRO humanity, as dite seanitiness ¥ harpoon 
a | , 

epee sy Men Mo parse gregh ee }and most despised and most deformed of human kind. 
, 6 pag 3 s° *) Nations, as well as individuals, are beginning to re- 
presented another yoke to the Britons, which they | Sry oe name Rael a reper 
cogn rine and duty. ngland interfered, 

were compelled to wear. But the last dregs of the; : é a ae i 
eup of humiliation were drunk when William of Nor- = ba — ste reggae spa we gla — 
mandy met Harold at Hastings, and with a single Fe re SNS Cn pas et wale Bes: 


z. : : . | quite thin. 
blow, completely annihilated the nationality of the bands,‘ rimply because it was inhuman; end ell i .- 


' tious, even slaveholding America, said Amen. Amer- | 
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Britons. Out of this conglomeration of Britons, Ro- England, F aR . er,’ No. 1, according to the directions, ang } 

~ > i i i e i 2 oe 5 : 4 day t 
mans, Normans and Saxons sprang the proud Anglo- pe ng: ae : peti — ae rushed to suet preety an, . — dressing of the same Ps ‘ 
» . " i ¥ nree or four weeks, stirine th hea Ce ip 
Saxon of to-day. During the time that the Anglo- | /Umemity from the outrages o Turke ‘upon the we OR Retiring to bed. My) 


now almost restored to its original colo- aur ig 


| Greeks, on the score, ostensibly of their inhumanity. | 


Saxon was passing through this crucible of refinement, | ~ u 70 “ " appears to be permanent. I AM SATIS + tnd the hye 
his condition was scarcely less humiliating than that | England, France; Bassin, Austria, Proseis and Swe-| THE PREPARATION IS NOT nike Thar 
; den ery out against the massacre of Christians by Mo-| DYE, BUT OPERATES Upon rT AKE 


of the slave on the banks of the Mississippi. And 

it is the descendant of such a race who claims a su- 

periority over us! (Loud applause. ) 
But, fellow-citizens, this is not all. 
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| hammedans, now being perpetrated in the mountains} TIONS, My hair ceases to fall, which 
‘of Syria—professedly on the score of their inhuman- | piconet to one who v= in danger of becger 
Nets an Siete ity ; and they are forwarding their armed men and! "poi asewater Oneida Co. eae THACHER, 
‘ . , | Ships to th i n and) ‘ . ¢ Ss 
ical fact, that when the Stuarts were on the English ships to those regions and seas, to defend men a President J. .. EATON, LL. D. 
throne, it was the custom to transport their convicts | Wemen—merely beentey they are‘ men aad women Murfreesboro’, Tennessee 

’ . . s » . i ’ 4 . 
to the West Indies and to the American Colonies. | °8""**t Sees Tet of one and righveses, viewed| — « Mapam—I would state, that some time Jas 
Many of these criminals were sent to the Colony of °®" from their own stand-point. Itis the right and) I found my warn FaL.ine ovr. | concluded 1,28 
Virginia, and afterwards from their servile conai- | 2¥*Y of exch and every human being to protect Hu- | chase a — of «Mrs. S. A. Allen's Worle’ ne 

_” a Pe ; rer commit-| €%' &c., and give it atrial. I com ro 
an, spread over the Southern States, and their ante- PEE ol a all Fina by eheewens Pier | but reaeeY eepalacly 4 Sar saan rn . Using i, 
cedents lost in, the increase of population. Now, as, °° #@ each one by such means as he or theyehal) alarity, I found that its influence was didimet 

| deem just and right. ( ble, THE FALLING OFF OF HAIR CEASED, and 


it is a physiological fact, that the parent transmits | , 
scala ate tats is! i which before were quite Gray. w; 
his propensities to the child, it is reasonable to sup- | Mark this! The news that the king of Dahomey, | ‘nee png polls ad ony, — chase 


pose that the convict blood of 1640 courses through \* king of a savage tribe in Africa, is about to ered trial, but, from what I have seen of its effect 
the veins of the proud sons of the South of the pres- | fice two thousend human beings to the memory of his | own case, I have reason to believe that jt is . 
And instead of that blood becoming purer | father, has sent a thrill of horror throughout Chris- | of accomplishing what it purports to d 
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by the removal, it has become still more corrupt by | tendon. It has startled all Europe and America ee eee esque ai i + OFF, and to xestoys 
its course through the veins of nine generations of |e subject has been taken up in the British Parlia- | “™ . Cet ee OMe 
' . 5 : ~| Mrs. D. W. CLARK, wife of Rev. D. w 01, 
woman-whippers, slave-traders and fillibusters. (Loud | ™¢"% and the government has actagily second tee) Béitor +1 em St A a ve Rev. D. W. CLARK, 
applause.) nest and solemn remonstrance to the king of Daho- | or ‘ ‘ ¥ Mepository, incinnati, Ohio, 
ee . . 5 ee | ‘IT have been using Mrs. 8S. A. Allen 
Now let me look at the antecedents of the negro, | mey, threatening to interfere by ‘force and arme, to | mum with much satisfaction in dress 


three thousand years ago, when in the period of their | Protect Humanity against the outrage,’ should he) ¢pijdren’s hair. After trying various article 
3 5% P } i : f if a “ } artic) 

greatness and glory, when they held the foremost | persist in executing his design. France‘has, asa na-| factured for the hair, I feel no hesitation jy 

Ye “ | tion, discussed the subject. Allusions are made to it | mending yours as the best I have ever used, 

\ by the public functionaries of this country; and this the hair a soft, glossy appearance, 

rs ‘alt Seg any position desired, 

is, by the churches and ministers and politicians of Lae : 

the South, urged as a reason why the people of Daho- aeie ay tema —— Editor * Christian 

n j ° . . a ° | “t , GiO, iN. e 

was of the same race; Hanno, the father of Hamil- | me, with their king, should be brought to America, | you) air Restorer and Zylobalsamum 

car and grandfather of Hannibal, was a negro. He- | #84 made into chattels. All to protect ourcommon | 7 have ever known. 

rodotus, the father of history, says that the Ethiopi- | »@ture from being immolated on the altar of a bloody; natural color,’ &c. 
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rank in the march of civilization; when they consti- r 
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tuted, in fact, the whole civilized world of their time. 
Euchd, Homer and Plato were Ethiopians; Terence, | 


the most refined and accomplished scholar of his time, | Adto. 
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ans were black, and had curled hair. The Romans, and barbarous national custom, | Rev. E. R. FAIRCHILD, D. D., Cor. s ried 





Saxons and Normans, who swallowed up the Britons, | So America and England and France rallied, and and Foreign Christian Union, N. Y. City, 
and gave them a name and a language, received their | mutually engaged to unite their powers to defend our| «Mrs. S. A. Allen's Hair Restorer and Zylobalg. 
civilization from Egypt and Ethiopia. When Mr. | common nature against the slave-trade on the high| mum have been used in my family with benege 
g . | - - F tie ® » ple ; amend a 
and on the coast of Africa. They did this, os- | effects; and I take pleaure in recommending 





Yancey’s ancestors were bending their necks to the acne, . 
yoke of William the Conqueror, the ancestors of his| tensibly, on the ground of its inhumanity. So these 
slaves were revelling in the halls of science and | 8@me'nations combined to invade the Barbary States 


learning. If the Hon. Senator from Alabama wants to free white slaves from the cruelty and inhumanity 


) such as have occasion to use such preparat 


Rev. A. WEBSTER, Editor ‘ Christian Era, 
Mass. 









‘ Having used numerous specifics to little purpose, 
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antecedents, he shall have them; and upon such, I of African corsairs. The great argument was and is, | I discarded all, believing them to be of no value. &% 
claim a superiority for the negro. (Loud applause.) j that to enslave white citizens of England, France, 1 regarded your World's Hair Restorer and Zylobal. 
But an editorial from the Montgomery Mail, Mr.| America, Spain or Portugal, is a crime against Hu-| Samum, yet personal friends prevailed on me to use 

> j it. 1 have done so for several months past with good 


Yancey’s own paper, tells us the reason why he spoke | manity. a : | effect and entire 
as he did on Friday evening. It says :— With all my soul, I rejoice that human beings, as ,,,, gray ; 


\s a ‘ . . - A 1 1 
«The Democrats of the South, in the present can- | individuals and nations, are beginning to see and fee 


vass, cannot rely on the old grounds of defence and 


satisfaction. J am now neither bald 
my hair was dry and brittle, but bes re. 
gained the softness of my earlier’years,’ 

that it is their right and duty to defend Humanity in’ pey, H. V. DEGEN, Ed. ‘G 





utde to Hpliness,’ Boston, 





its contents, she came with the letterin one hand and 
some cotton in the other, and said, ‘ Please, Mr. | 
| Maine, will you be kind enough to read this letter for 
|me? and*as you won't want to know what is in it, | 
(I brought this cotton, that you might put it in your 
| ears, so that you might not hear what was in the let- 
| ter.’ (Loud applause.) 
| But let us try the moral character of slavery in Al- 
abama by the testimony of her own citizens. Mr, 
John Balch, a resident of Tuscaloosa, in that State, 


advertises his runaway woman in the following man- 








‘Ranaway from me, a negro woman, named Fanny. 
She is as white as most white women; with straight | 
| light hair, and blue eyes, and can pass herself off for 
ja white woman. She is very intelligent; can read and | 
| write, and so forge passes for herself. She is very | 
| pious, prays a great deal, and was, as supposed, con- | 
| tented and happy. I will give $500 for her delivery | 
| to me.’ | 
Mr. John Peck, of Mobile, Ala., has lost his man | 


; Sam, and says: ‘He has light sandy hair, blue eyes, 


} 


| ruddy complexion, and will no doubt try to pass him- 
}self for a free white man.’ Whether Fanny and 
Sam got their ‘blue eyes, straight hair, and white 
| complezion,’ as such slaves generally do, from their 
| masters, or not, I will leave Mr. Yancey to say. The 
| Hon. C. C, Clay, who once occupied the seat in the | 
} United States Senate, now held by the orator of Fri- | 
\day night last, said, in a speech in his own State, | 
‘Slavery corrupts the morals of the whites as well as 
ithe blacks. The evils of the system cannot be enu- | 
j}merated. They glare upon us at every step.’ Yet! 
| Mr. Yancey thinks that there is nothing immoral in | 
| the institution! (Applause.) 
} The speaker was asked if men from the North | 
{could go South. He replied, ‘Yes, if you don’t go 
there to steal our niggers.’ If the person who made | 
this inquiry had kept pace with the insolence of the 
|) Slave Power, he could have found an answer to his | 
own question in the expulsion of the bookseller from | 
| Mobile, three years ago, for obtaining a copy of Fred- 
erick Douglass’s Narrative for a customer. During) 
the present year, a book agent was arrested in Alaba- 
| ma for soliciting subscribers to ‘ Fleetwood’s Life of | 
Christ,’ published by a Northern publisher. The 
Methodist Conference wasin session at that time, and 
| the case was noticed on the floor of that body. The! 
members advocated the unfortunate agent’s immedi- | 
, ate expulsion from the place, on the ground that his 
(continued presence wold be dangerous to the existence | 
of Southern institutions! A paper was drawn up, | 
adopted, and published in the newspapers, setting 
| forth the ground of their action, substantially as fol- | 
lows: 


* We have examined this man’s case. We find no. 
; evidence to convict him of tampering with slaves, 
| but as he is from the North, and engaged in selling a| 
‘book published at the North, we have a right to sus- 
| pect him of being an Abolitionist, and we therefore | 

recommend, in order to guard ourselves against i- 
| ble danger, that he be immediately conducted by the | 
| military out of this county into the next adjoining.’ 
Here is a poor simple book agent escorted out of | 
| the town by the military, to save him from a mob of | 

Mr. Yancey’s friends and constituents! The Hon. | 
; gentleman knew very well that no Northern man is) 
| safe at the South, if it is suspected that his opinions | 
(are against oppression. 

‘The superior ought to govern the inferior; the! 
blacks were intended for slaves, owing to their inferi- 
‘rity,’ said the Alabama Senator. What opportunity 
‘has he ever given his slaves to show their intellectual 
'endowments? The whole South is aware that the 
' blacks would rise from their present degraded condi- 
| tion, if they had the chance (loud applause); there- 
| fore the slave is forbidden to have a book or to learn 
ito read. Genius may always rise, as it often has 
| done, from the cottage to the mansion, from manual 
| labor to mental occupation, from the hard lot of the 
many to the privileges of the few, to occupy positions 
of power in the State, or of eminence in the republic 
of letters. But intellect must have the opportunity 
of free development; it must not be placed in the 
hands of such men as Mr. Yancey, whose highest 
boast was, that he gave his slaves two pairs of coarse 
shoes every year. 

‘The nigger can't be any thing,” exclaimed the 
speaker; and in the next breath he said, ‘ You have 
nigger lawyers here in Boston ; we don’t have such 
in our State.” The gentleman stopped short at this 








exeuse for slavery; for they seek not merely to re-\ the persons of Greeks, against the wrath and cruelty 
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tain it where it is, but to extend it into regions where it | of Mohammedans ; in the persons of white slaves in| among our other advertisements, we insert from act. 
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a moral, religious, natural, and probably, in the gen- 
This is the) 
only line of argument that will enable Southern Dem- b 
ocrats to maintain the doctrines of State equality and) Tespect and reverence for Human Nature. 
.-‘Northern Democrats need not | deeds are inhuman outrages against our Common Hu- 


eral, a necessary institution of society. 


slavery extension.’ .. 


go thus far. They do not seek to extend slavery, 


only to agree to its extension, a8 a matter of right on 


our part.’ 


ings. 


| countries ;—and that all this is being done out df) belongs to old men to the original t 
These 


| breeding pirates of the United States and all other) storer has been to change the ‘ crown of glory’ whieh 


outh. This 
was done by a single bottle used diree- 
tions. Others of my acquaintance have th 
the same effect. The Zylobalsamum I regard as an 








but manity ; therefore, not to be tolerated by human be-| invaluable dressing for the hair.’ 
| Rev. DANIEL T. WOOD, Middletown, Orange Co, 


gk ‘ God be thanked for this tendency of the age—to N.Y. 
y sans & win . 5: rere Asap a berg ws \ fly to the protection of Humanity, as such, against ‘ My hair has greatly thickened upon my hend, end 
ET eee aa ee eo Be Sas outrages, whether perpetrated in the name of religion, | PUt ©” & Very lively, healthy appearance. The _ 
State. | of cieaiatiane il qaumiiaet en: lilies sume athen ene.) Oe Er Cana: HER Halk Hab BE. 
Now, fellow-citizens, I have done with the Alaba- | a 4 : y ee. ee eee id D CAME ou : mg 
y u ; ye 
ma Senator; but I must confess that I felt ashamed But what are the outrages against Humanity) WOULD BE ALMOST BARE; HER HAIR 


of the intelligence of that portion of the working 
men of Boston, who applauded so loudly on Friday 
evening, when, if they should go South, Mr. Yancey 
would not shake hands with them with a pair of 


tongs ten feet long. (Laughter and loud applause.) 


—_—_— 


CORRECTION OF ‘J. A. H’ 
Rocuester, Oct. 15, 1860. 
Mr. Garrison: 


done by the Turks of Syria, by the king of Daho- | 
,mey, by the Brahmins and Priests of Hindostan, by , 


THICKENED UP, AND 
We 


HAS HANDSOMELY Py 
ALSO HAS A HEALTHY APPEARANCE 
are thankful to you, and feel that we have full ri 


the African corsairs, or even by African slave-traders, | ue of our money.’ 


| compared to those perpetrated daily and hourly upon 


| four millions of men and women by American cor- 


| sairs ! 


The king of Dahomey kills and sacrifices 
; 2000 human beings to the memory of his father; | 
i American corsairs, American slave -traders and slave- 
) breeders, with their Northern confederates, abolish) W®5 restored to its natural ¢ 


You will oblige me by allowing me to say in your! the relation of husband and wife, of parent and 


columns, that the letter of «J. A. H.’ which appeared child, of brother and sister, make all efforts at intel- 


in the Liberator of Sept. 28, did me injustice in the lectual, social and moral culture a crime punishable 


part it represented me as having taken in the pro-| With death, and punish with death all efforts of hus- 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Rev. W. B. THORNELOE, Prescot, Lancashire 
England. 
‘Your Hair Restorer is a perfect 
having used it for six weeks, my ezir 


ior,— nie 


for 






appearance produced by cyes, butt 
color, which satisfies my mind that i is ne 
I can strongly recommend it, and shall fee) bappy’ 
answering the queries of any you may refer to Mt 





The above clergyman is well known throughow 








ceedings of the recent Political Abolition Convention | bands, fathers and brothers to defend their wives, | Preeirennd porary inthe Unies Saw. 

held in Worcester. Neither Mr. Foster nor I under- | daughters and sisters against the lustsand rapes of HAYTI. 

took the formidable work which your correspondent their white ravishers, among four millions of human Rev. Mrs. E. 8. ANDRUS, (many years Missions) 
in his letters ascribed to us. I beg to assure you, beings—and blot them from the record of the race, as to Hayti,) Martinsburgh, ». z. ish ees 
‘the annihilation of the American Anti-Slavery So«| human beings, and enrol them as brutesand chattels. | __In consequence ne long sg yah er thy 
ciety’ was no part of the business of that Conven-| The people of the United States, led on, not by a gy Saye ai 23 arti jes _ without 
tion. The language of your correspondent is much; the king of Dahomey, but by a far more murderous | success, and eventually using 5 A. Alter 
too strong. It conveys an exaggerated idea of what and malignant foe to Humanity, even the President| writes to the * American me yy ZY A 
took place on the occasion it purports to describe. | of the United States, daily perpetrate a deeper, more ering 1 eave as a ae ave 
Every body knows, that to criticise the position of an | savage and inhuman deed against human nature, in| tieg many other remedies for it, : = 
association in respect to a single point in its plan of the persons not of 2000 merely, but of 4,000,000 0f men, | any thing that s» materially and permanew) “ee 
operation, is a very different thing from discrediting women and children, by consigning them to, the, ted me as those of Mrs. 5. A. Alien. Sian 
an association altogether, and working for its destruc- | dark, unutterable horror of that living death, chattel| Rev. J. WEST, 6 Washington Place, (Pace #™ 


tion. I plead guilty to the first, but not to the last’ slavery. 


impeachmert. There is no good reason for misrepre- | 


* Give me liberty, or give me death.’ Whose heart 


Brooklyn. 
‘I am happy to bear testimony t 


ow 





lone. in the most 
senting even an enemy, if I must be deemed such. does not respond tothis? ‘The savage king of Da- | ar yp lolingy.p. apron ap the use 
I did freely dissent from one of your leading doctrines, | homey takes the life of his victim, instantly takes | of it in curing sae Valdnese and grayness.’ 
and did my best to prove it unsound; but in no such | away his sense of suffering, and burns or devours | Rev. R. H POI LOCK, E4. ‘ Presbyterian Wit 
spirit as would be inferred from the language of your | the dead body ; but the United States, that gigantic) y.55.* Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Worcester correspondent. My objection to the Amer-/ American corsair, buries alive four millions of intel-! It is our settled policy to advertise thing © A 
ican Anti-Slavery Society respected its plan, not its’ ligent, sentient, immortal beings, our fellow-beings,| know it is what it purports to be mr * ‘A Al 
life. So far from working for the annihilation of that in the damp, dark, foul sepulchre of chattel slavery— | and being satisfied of the me canis { would 


Society, I have never failed, in the worst times of my a sepulchre filled, not with dead bodies and bones, 
controversy with it, to recognize that organization as but with the active brains, and warm, loving hearts | 
the most efficient generator of anti-slavery sentiment of living men and women. 
in the country. And this I did repeatediy at the the inhumanity of the king of Dahomey, of the | 
| Worcester Convention. The compliment which «J. Hindoo priests, or of the Turks of Mount Lebanon, | 


A. H.’ pays Mr. Howland for the part he took in the is angelic merey. 


Convention is, perhaps, natural, but scarcely modest, | 
since the complimentor and the complimented are to the rescue of our common humanity from the out- | 
‘rages of American slavery! Ho! all husbands, fa- | 


one and the same person. If manliness consists in 


calling a man a liar to his face, or what is about the thers and brothers, come to the rescue of the wives, 


same thing, telling him he knows he tells a false-| daughters and sisters of your fellow-husbands, fathers | ; 
hood, I must prefer manners to manliness. To mie, / and brothers—from the rapes and rapines that Ameri-/ Allen’s World's Hair Restorer s"° 
Mr. Howland’s manners and language on that occa- | can slave-breeders, and slaveholders, and their con-/ have produced all the effects 


Compared with this, | 


| World’s Hair Restorer, &c., for th 


} 
; 


Then ho! all peoples, states, nations and kingdoms, | and I am happy to say, that it | 





len’s Hair Restorer and Zy! 
pleased to insert adversisement, &«- 
Rey. J. A. H. CORNELL, Corres. We ® . 
ucation R. D. Church, 337 B 
New Baltimore, Greene : 
‘Some time since, I procured 


a bottle of yee 
use of a relstit”’ 


prevented the i “ 
eing gray ws 
of the hair, and restored it fro being gf) 
original glossy and beautiful black. 
Rev. JAS. McFARLANE, Pastor Prot.0™ 
Esopus, Ulster county, N- Y. L 
«I have no hesitation in certifying *" 


t from 


5 Chort 


ai in he 





descrit 





. " . le nd noreasing © 
sion, and of which he now strangely boasts in the | federates, are committing upon them! Ho! all mo-| ts@ment, im restoring the colt pcheerfally 120% 
: better becomi } 1 sen | growth of the hair; and I woulc cost’ 
Liberator, were er ming a slave plantation | thers, rush to the rescue of mothers from the anguish | Fond it to those whose hair may cither be 
among slaves, than an Anti-Slavery Convention | inflicted on them by American baby-thieves and cra-/ in color or decrease in luxuriance. a 
among equals. die-plunderers! Ho! all women, rush to the rescue [S" We think that if these fail (9 © apg 
What had I said to call forth this ill-mannered / of women from the lusts of slaveholders, who make it! less than a trial will. Some _fere dealers ihre , glent! 


charge of falsehood from Mr. Howland? Why, in 
substance this: That the plan of operation adopted 
by the American Anti-Slavery Society did not em- 
brace the abolition of slavery by means of the Gov- 


a crime, punishable with death, for a woman to raise 
a hand to defend her person against rape, and who 
deny to them all the endearments, the joys and in- 
nocence associated with husband, father, son, brother, 


on which they make more promt than or 
INSIST om Aaving these. 

These are the only preparatic 
quantity to Europe. 


in a8! 
ons exported - 


rice 


t the lowest P 


ernment, and that the Radical Abolition party was/ and lover! Ho! all of human kind, rush to the res-|__ We aspire to have the Dest, 00! 08 soar; gi 
the only organization which proposed such abolition. | cue of your fellow-beings from the unspeakable and ——. of the pew _ cathe. v. 
This is what I said, and what I meant to say. Mr./ unrivalled darkness and horror of the sepuichre of Address all letters for information, KC. No. 965 


Howland, by suppressing or forgetting a part of what 


chattel slavery, in which four millions of tender, lov- 


S. A. Allen’s World's Hair Restorer De ame + Met 


I did say, and adding a little which I did not say,/ing, living human hearts are entombed in a living | Broome Street, New York.’ The gos very pet 
makes out a case of falsehood against me. His zeal/death! Ho! all the people and States of the North,| % A. Allen,’ signed in Hed Int © 00) icieg_—nott 


has in this instance outrun his discretion, and I leave 
him to retrace his steps in regard to me, as I am 


hasten to the rescue of your fellow-Christians, your 
fellow-citizens, yeur fellow-husbands and wives, pa- 





and in Black Junk to directions paste? OP cchers 8 
other is genuine. Signing a eoge ¢ in 
forgery, and will be prosecuted by 


happy to see he has done in the case of Mr. Higgin-| rents and children, and brothers and sisters, and your | offence. : ps Duss 
sou. Respectfully yours, fellow-beings, from the dehumanizing power of Amer-{  Souv ay every Dave axp Fasct Goo 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS. | ican slavery! Oct. 1859. lyeop 
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